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Real  Estate  in  All  its  Branches 

Our  organization  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  specialized  service  to  our  clients  in 
every  phase  of  the  real  estate  business.  We  maintain  departments,  managed  by 
experts,  covering  the  following: 


RESIDENCE,  VACANT  LOT  AND  APARTMENT  BROKERAGE 
RESIDENCE  AND  APARTMENT  RENTALS 
FARM  BROKERAGE 

SUBURBAN  BROKERAGE  COVERING  AJ.L  OF  NORTHERN  OHIO 
LONG  TERM  LEASES  OF  BUSINESS  PROPERTIES 
BUSINESS  AND  MANUFACTURING  PROPERTY  BROKERAGE 
BUSINESS  AND  MANUFACTURING  PROPERTY  RENTALS 


Consult  us  before  buying  or  selling.  Come  in  and  see  us  or  write,  telephone  or 
telegraph.  We  are  always  at  your  service. 

THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  COMPANY 

Second  Floor  Erie  Building  — East  Ninth  Street  and  Prospect  Ave.  — CLEVELAND 
Member  of  The  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board 


Kindergarten  - Primary  Training  School 

Practice  teaching  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  A two-year  strictly  pro- 
fessional course  or  a three-year  course  with  music  and  literary  studies. 


Address 

ROSE  A.  DEAN,  Secretary 

125  ELM  ST.,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


LEOAL  TITLE  : 

“The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oherlin  College” 
HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  President 


Warner  Gymna.sium; 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 


Warner  Gymnasium  is  one  of  thirty  buildings  belonging  to  Oberlin  College.  It 
is  the  center  of  the  work  in  Physical  Education  for  men.  It  contains  a main  gj'm- 
nasium  floor,  a room  for  smaller  classes,  a running  track,  lockers  for  five  hundred 
men,  shower  baths,  hand  ball  courts,  rooms  for  fencing,  boxing,  and  wrestling. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1921  extends  from  Friday,  June  24,  to  Thursday, 
August  11.  The  announcement  of  courses  is  now  being  distributed.  Apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  all  places  available  for  women  in  Septem- 
ber, 1921,  have  been  promised  and  there  is  a long  waiting  list.  There  are  75  places 
still  available  for  men  in  the  freshman  class.  Applications  for  admission  should  be 
addressed  to  Secretary  George  M.  Jones. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  should  be  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor G.  Walter  Fiske,  Junior  Dean.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  should  be  sent  to  Professor  C.  W.  Morrison,  Director. 


Perfection  Hair  Eradicator 

Superfluous  hair  removed  with 
its  roots,  in  a 


EFLASHJ 


What  “FLASH”  Docs— 

1 —  Eenioves  Large  ami  Small  Hair  from  Any  Part  of  the 
Head  or  Body! 

2 —  Bcmoves  the  Boot  with  the  Hair  and  "W'eakexs  the 
Hair-Cells  ! 

3 —  Lessens  retiimiug  hair  at  each  treatment  until  None 
Bet URN ! 

4 —  Performs  treatment  in  a “FLASH,”  without  danger  or  pain! 

5 —  Softens  and  cleanses  the  skin,  and  is  antiseptic! 

G — Can  be  used  at  all  times  and  is  odorless! 

“FLASH”  is  not  a “And,”  neither  was  it  discovered  by  accident.” 
It  is  the  result  of  careful  study  and  deep  research;  the  consumma- 
tion of  long  research  and  numhe.rless  experiments  made  in  a labora- 
tory by  a trained  chemist,  a graduate  of  Yale,  and  for  many  years 
the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  one  of  America’s  most 
imporUmt  colleges.  His  aim  was  not  to  merely  destroy  the  hair. 
He  wished  to  remove  the  root  n-ith  the  Hair  and  lessen  the  hair-cell’s 
ability  to  function.  In  “FLASH”  he  has  not  only  accomplished 
these  ends,  but  has  produced  an  article  which  is  absolutely  harm- 
less, is  healing,  antiseptic,  and  eiBciently  removes  the  Hair  with  the 
Root  instantly!  Leaves  the  skin  soft  and  clean,  better  for  the 
treatment!  “FLASH”  is  for  sale  at  all  reliable  drug  stores  and 
beauty  parlors.  Is  put  up  in  tablet  form  of  convenient  size,  the 
“VEST-POCKET,”  §1.00;  the  “GBIP,”  |2.50;  the  “HOME,”  §5.00. 
“FLASH”  is  not  affected  by  climate  nor  exposure,  — does  not  de- 
teriorate ! 

What  “FLASH”  Does  Not— 

1 —  Box  or  Eat  off  the  Hair! 

2 —  Poison^  Scar  nor  Infect! 

3 —  Contain  even  One  Harmful  Ingredient! 

4 —  Cause  after  Irritation  nor  Pain! 

5 —  Necessitate  an  Expert! 

C — Damage  nor  Stain  ! 

Oberlin  Chemical  Company 

31  WEST  COLLEGE  ST.  OBEBLIN,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

For  Sale  and  Demonstration  at  the  Campus  View  Beauty  Parlors 
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June  ushers  into  the  alumni  fellowship  a new  group  of  Oberlin  men  and  women, 
bringing  to  alumni  thought  and  counsel  a fresh  viewpoint,  a new  outlook  on  life,  a 
new  vigor  and  usefulness  — fresh  inspiration  and  power  to 
To  Oberlin’s  Newest  achieve.  The  older  alumni  and  the  younger  alumni  wel- 

Alumni.  Greetings!  youngest  alumni! 

The  graduates  of  1921  enter  this  fellowship  of  the  elect  at  a significant  time  in 
the  life  of  the  alumni  of  Oberlin.  For  two  years  the  subject  of  re-organization  has 
occupied  the  minds  of  the  graduate  body  and  the  program  worked  out  for  the 
better  effectiveness  of  alumni  effort  comes  into  full  operation  this  summer  and  fall. 

It  is  a good  time  to  become  an  Oberlin  alumnus. 

We  hope  that  every  member  of  the  graduating  class  will  become  as  enthusiastic 
a member  of  the  alumni  association  as  he  has  been  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
undergraduate  body.  Departure  from  Oberlin  should  increase  rather  than  diminish 
one's  appreciation  of  what  the  college  stands  for  in  the  world;  should  add  to  one’s 
knowledge  of  what  it*  means  to  belong  to  this  world-wide  family  of  toilers  for 
better  things. 

VTierever  you  may  go  — for  further  study,  for  professional  or  business  ad- 
vancement, for  travel  or  mere  observation — you  will  find  Oberlin  men  or  women, 
probably  both,  ready  to  do  anything  within  reason  to  assist  you.  In  almost  any 
sizable  community  you  will  find  Oberlin  alumni  active  in  community  affairs,  in 
public  administration,  in  successful  business  or  professional  life.  The  Oberlin  grad- 
uate family  has  its  ramifications  everyxvhere  and  every  individual  member  of  it  is 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  latest  recruits  to  its  ranks. 

May  it  be  true  of  you  and  of  ail  the  rest  of  us,  as  Merritt  Starr  points  out  was 
true  of  George  Frederick  Wright,  that  we  shall  never  "finish”  our  education,  but 
shall  go  on  acquiring  knowledge  and  increasing  our  usefulness  to  society  until  the 
end.  This  is  an  Oberlin  tradition.  It  remains  for  us  all  to  maintain  it  as  an  Oberlin 
practice. 

Oberlin  needs  you  as  alumni.  Tho  alumni  need  you  as  associates  and  as  a 
fresh  link  binding  the  graduate  body  to  the  college.  Society  needs  you  as  trained 

workers  in  whatever  field  you  may  choose.  And,  may  we  not  hope,  that  you 

graduates  of  '21  — will  find  as  your  life  work  opens  before  you  that  you  need  us. 
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The  Alumni  Secretary’s  Own  Page 

Conducted  by  William  S.  Ament, '10 


Membership 

The  chief  problem  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation for  some  time  wilt  be  the  strug- 
gle to  establish  a one  hundred  per  cent 
membership.  Believing  that  the  machin- 
ery existed  for  an  immediate  campaign, 
in  the  May  magazine  I made  a plea  for 
joining  the  Association  at  once.  No  an- 
nouncement was  made  as  to  where  checks 
could  be  sent,  but  I assume  that  from 
now  until  June  17  the  membership  dues 
of  ?2  will  be  received  at  the  office  of 
Secretary  George  M.  Jones. 

In  default  of  a preliminary  campaign, 
the  first  great  drive  for  membership  will 
take  place  during  commencement  week. 
Can  we  not  make  it  a matter  of  pride 
to  start  the  drive  with  a one  hundred 
per  cent  membership  of  at  least  all 


TAKES  OFFICE  JUNE  17 

Mr.  Archer  H.  Shaw, 

Cleveland.  0. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Shaw: — I shall  be 
on  hand  to  assume  my  new  duties 
on  Friday,  the  17th  of  June.  I 
shall  probably  spend  the  day  of 
the  16th  in  Oberlin  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  job,  but  I am 
not  sure.  Consequently  you  may 
announce  Friday  the  17th  as  the 
day  when  I officially  begin  the 
work  of  the  alumni  secretary. 

WlI.I.IAM  S.  Amext. 

Claremont,  Cal.,  May  11. 


alumni  present  at  that  time?  With  the 
hearty"  support  of  such  a large  and  act- 
ive body  of  alumni  already  secured,  the 
success  of  the  second  drive  to  enlist  all 
who  could  not  attend  will  be  assured. 

Aid  the  Alumni 

While  we  are  awaiting  the  discussion 
at  commencement  time  of  the  double 
question:  “What  can  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation do  for  the  Alumni?”  and  “What 


can  the  Alumni  Association  do  for  Ober- 
lin?’’ one  answer  to  each  question  sug- 
gests itself  immediately. 

During  this  year  of  comparative  de- 
pression in  business  one  service  that  the 
older  alumni  can  render  to  the  younger 
ones  and  to  the  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  is  to  give  them  information 
about  possible  positions. 

For  alumni  to  fill  with  Oberlin  grad- 
uates vacancies  in  positions  they  may 
partially  control  is  not  only  a pleasant 
tradition  but  a reasonable  one  as  well. 
Surely  it  is  easier  to  work  with  those 
who  have  the  same  training  and  tradi- 
tions and  who  have  formed  their  charac- 
ter under  the  same  Inspiring  leaders. 

At  present  the  medium  for  such  service 
is  the  Bureau  of  Appointments,  directed 
by  Professor  Edward  Jones.  It  will  not 
be  long  before  the  alumni  are  definitely 
affiliated  with  this  service  through  the 
Secretary.  As  this  cooperative  service 
becomes  more  and  more  effective,  the  re- 
cent graduate  should  feel  the  confidence 
in  facing  the  world  that  has  often  been 
lacking  but  that  such  backing  is  sure 
to  bring. 

Men 

The  best  evidence  of  our  belief  in 
Oberlin  is  the  desire  to  send  some  one  to 
college  there.  That  the  women  are  do- 
ing their  part  is  evidenced  by  the  flood 
of  applications  sent  in  by  and  for  girls. 

But  the  case  .with  men  is  different. 
Only  by  the  time  college  opens  is  the 
men’s  quota  filled.  No  explanation  of 
this  fact  has  seemed  satisfactory.  On 
January  1 Dartmouth  had  twice  as 
many  applications  tor  admission  in 
September  as  places.  Last  year  enough 
men  were  turned  away  there  to  fiil  the 
freshman  classes  of  the  three  most  fa- 
mous universities.  And  these  men  were 
applying  for  the  general  A.B.  course. 
The  Dartmouth  sch(X)l  of  engineering  is 
attended  by  only  a minute  fraction  of 
the  total  number  and  the  school  of  com- 
(Oontlnued  on  page  203.) 
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George  Frederick  Wright,  59 

By  Merritt  Starr,  ’75 


George  Frederick  Wright  was  one  man  in 
a million.  Born  Jan.  22,  1838,  in  the  year 
when  James  H.  Fairchild  was  graduated 
at  Oberlin  and  Emerson  delivered  his 
Harvard  address  on  " The  American 
Scholar,  ” he 
had  in  him  the 
spirit  of  the 
Puritans  that 
inspired  them 
both.  Born  at 
Skenesboro,  N. 

Y.,  in  the  strip 
of  disputed 
land  w h i c h 
was  the  sub- 
ject of  the 
border  war  be- 
tween Ver- 
mont and  New 
York,  his  fath- 
er living  on 
one  side  and 
his  mother  on 
the  other  of 
the  boundary 
as  finally  de- 
termined, he 
inherited  the 
sturdy  inde- 
pendence of 
the  Vermont- 
ers, who,  be- 
fore even  Lex- 
ington, refused  to  let  a royal  court  from 
Montreal  determine  the  title  to  their 
farms.  With  the  blood  of  the  Wrights, 
the  Colburns,  the  Peabodys,  the  Spof- 
fords  and  the  Wests  in  his  veins  he  had 
something  of  the  temperamental  inde- 
pendence, and  love  of  adventure  that 
characterized  Green  Mountain  boys  gen- 
erally. Obtaining  the  classical  educa- 
tion given  at  American  colleges  gener- 
ally in  his  period  (A.B.)  O.  C.  1855-1859; 
Sem.  1862)  he  found  in  that  education 
simply  a training  that  taught  him  how 
to  study  and  grow  in  knowledge.  The 


college  training  then  was  limited  but 
Ihorougb,  and  it  developed  what  he  had 
from  the  start,  ‘a  wonder  and  a wild  de- 
sire’ for  more. 

He  never  finished  his  education,  but 
went  on  study- 
ing, acquiring 
languages  and 
sciences,  and 
growing  in 
k n o w 1 e dge, 
wisdom  and 
v i s i on  to  the 
end. 

“I  elected 
Hebrew  dur- 
ing the  whole 
of  my  senior 
year,”  he 
writes.  “Dur- 
ing the  first 
ten  years  of 
my  country 
pastor  ate,  I 
wrote  out 
translations  of 
Kant’s  “Cri- 
tique of  Pure 
Reason,”  and 
of  the  Bremen 
Lectures  * * *. 
I also  wrote 
out  a transla- 
tion from  the 
Greek  of  several  of  the  works  of  Plato. 
* ♦ I did  a fair  amount  of  manual 

labor  in  sawing  wood  and  making  gar- 
den at  eight  cents  an  hour,  earning  in 
that  way  $30  a year”  (approximately 
nine  hours  a week,  or  1%  hours  a day 
for  40  weeks). 

Part  of  his  unique  equipment  was  his 
gift  for  friendship.  He  knew  the  found- 
ers, trustees,  faculties,  students  and 
graduates  of  the  first  twenty-five  and 
last  forty  years  of  Oberlin  college  his- 
tory ; and  for  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  embodied,  more  than  any  other. 


George  Frederick  Wright,  '59 
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the  Oberlin  ideal.  Born  both  a fighter 
and  a lover,  he  instantly  drew  the  af- 
fection of  multitudes  who  understood 
him,  and  gradually  won  through  the  con- 
troversial prejudices  of  those  who  did 
not,  by  virtue  of  the  luminous  quality  of 
his  mentality. 

Wright  was  born  a scientist,  and  him- 
self a farmer's  son,  was  a member  of  a 
distinguished  family. 

The  college  and  seminary  of  his 
period  enrolled  as  students  such  men 
as  Major  John  Wesley  Powell,  an  Oher- 
lin  student  of  ’58-’59,  and  the  explorer 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado, 
discoverer  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers,  and 
founder  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology; (also  a fighter,  who  lost  an  arm 
at  Shiloh,  was  chief  of  artillery  before 
Vicksburg,  some  time  professor  of  geol- 
ogy and  curator  of  the  museum  at  Illi- 
nois Wesleyan  University,  and  director 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  survey  1881- 
1894) ; General  Emory  Upton,  an  Ober- 
lin student  in  ’55-’56,  distinguished  in 
the  Civil  war,  author  of  Upton’s  Mili- 
tary Tactics,  and  long  head  of  the  U.  S. 
Military  academy  at  West  Point,  and  his 
brother.  Major  Henry  Upton,  also  an 
Oberlin  student  in  ’55-’5G  and  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  mathematicians  Amer- 
ica has  produced:  Erastus  Milo  Cra- 

vath  of  '57,  president  of  Fisk;  Emily 
Huntington  Miller,  of  ’57,  long  dean  of 
women  at  Northwestern,  and  editor  of 
The  Little  Corporal;  and  Elisha  Gray, 
’57-’62,  inventor  of  the  telephone.  Just 
before  him  were  R.  C.  Kedzie,  A.B. 
’47,  president  of  Michigan  Agricultural 
college.  Dr.  Ferdinand  V.  Hayden,  A.B. 
’50.  first  director  of  the  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical survey;  Lucy  Stone  Blackwell  and 
Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell  of  ’47,  and 
General  and  Governor  J.  D.  Cox,  A.B. 
’51.  During  this  period  many  of  Ober- 
lin’s  later  faculty  were  students  with 
him. 

Like  most  Oberlin  students  of  the 
fifties,  Wright  taught  district  school  in 
the  winter  vacations,  and  brought  back 
to  the  college  some  of  his  more  prom- 
ising district  pupils.  The  natural  se- 
lection thus  exercised  brought  to  the 
college  a body  of  students  characterized 


by  thirst  for  knowiedge,  and  zeal  for 
reform,  both  religious  and  political. 

Many  influences,  including  Oberlin’s 
activity  in  the  anti-slavery  conflict, 
made  it  in  that  period  a fighting  college 
with  a great  preponderance  of  men,  and 
made  it  natural  for  her  students  to  en- 
list in  the  volunteers  called  out  by  Lin- 
coln in  ’61.  Wright  enlisted  at  the  first 
call  to  arms,  and  went  through  the  hard- 
ships of  life  in  extemporized  camps,  but 
was  soon  taken  down  with  pneumonia 
and  invalided  home.  He  reenlisted,  but, 
still  an  invalid  and  unable  to  pass  the- 
physical  tests,  was  not  accepted.  There 
resulted  a certain  delicacy  of  physique, 
and  need  for  husbanding  his  strength, 
which  went  with  him  through  life,  and 
united  him  to  the  battered  comrades  of 
the  Grand  Army. 

Graduating  in  theologj'  from  Oberlin 
Seminary  in  1862,  he  married  Huldah 
Maria  Day,  daughter  of  Judge  William 
Day  of  Sheffield,  0.,  and  accepted  a call 
to  the  Congregational  Church  at  Bakers- 
field in  Northwestern  Vermont,  where 
he  remained  pastor  for  ten  years. 

Bakersfield  stood  on  a plateau  of  sand 
and  gravel,  walled  in  by  high  hills  and 
surrounded  by  kettle-holes  and  eskers, 
which  he  studied,  and  found  to  have 
been  formed  during  the  recession  of  the 
Labrador  ice  sheet. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  he 
translated  Kant  and  Plato,  and  absorbed 
Darwin’s  “Origin  of  Species”  and  Ly- 
ell’s  “Antiquity  of  Man,”  and  began  his 
study  of  glacial  phenomena,  and  their 
relation  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  which 
became  the  absorbing  study  of  his  life. 
His  “ Ground  of  Confidence  in  Inductive 
Reasoning.”  published  in  the  New  Eng- 
lander for  October,  1871,  drew  to  him 
the  interest  of  President  Porter  of  Yale 
and  Professor  Asa  Gray  of  Harvard. 

In  1872  he  accepted  a call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Free  Church  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  and  was  located  there  until  1881, 
when  he  became  Dr.  Morgan’s  succepsor 
and  Professor  of  New  Testament  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  at  Oberlin.  He 
held  this  post  until  1892,  when  the  pro- 
fessorship of  the  Harmony  of  Science 
and  Revelation  was  founded;  and  he 
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was  transferred  to  that  position,  which 
he  filled  with  distinction  until  1907, 
when  he  became  Professor  Emeritus. 
Four  children  were  born  to  his  first 
marriage,  all  of  whom  are  Oberlin  grad- 
uates, viz.,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Berle,  A.B.  ’89; 
Etta  Maria,  A.B.  ’93,  who  remained  his 
faithful  assistant  in  literary  work; 
Frederick  B.,  S.B.  ’97,  who  was  for 
twelve  years  editor  of  Records  of  the 
Past  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  later  a 
scientific  iecturer  and  manufacturer  of 
lantern  slides  for  scientific  use;  and 
Helen  M.,  A.B.  ’02,  a social  worker. 

Mrs,  Huldah  Day  Wright  died  in  1899. 

In  1904  Professor  Wright  married 
Florence  E.  Bedford,  a lady  who  took  a 
deep  interest  in  his  scientific  studies, 
who  shared  the  work  of  his  last  seven- 
teen years,  and  who  survives  him. 

At  Andover  he  became  the  neighbor 
and  close  friend  of  the  faculty  of  And- 
over Theological  seminary,  and  the  as- 
sociate of  the  New  England  leaders 
in  science  and  theology.  Here  he  knew 
Agassiz  and  Shaler  and  Whitney  and 
Dana  and  William  M.  Davis,  and  Asa 
Gray,  and  worked  with  Clarence  King 
and  Warren  Upham. 

Brilliantly  he  exemplified  Goethe’s 
description  of  the  action  of  the  scientific 
spirit,  that  ‘‘all  finding  out,  all  discover- 
ing is  the  exercising  of  an  original  sense 
of  the  truth,  which  has  long  been  quiet- 
ly maturing,  and,  suddenly,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  leads  to  fruitful 
knowledge.” 

He  believed  that  God  in  creating  the 
universe  established  systems  of  laws 
and  secondary  causes,  through  the  op- 
erations of  which  the  perceived  forms 
have  developed;  and  also  that  creation 
was  a continuing  activity  of  God.  He 
held  to  Goethe’s  idea  of  creative  power 
continuing  in  operation;  and  believed 
'that  life,  and  later,  man,  as  a spiritual 
being,  came  into  the  world  as  the  re- 
'sult  of  this  creative  power  continuing 
in  operation. 

In  this  holding  fast  to  the  spiritual 
relation  of  man  to  God,  as  a fact  con- 
cerning his  origin  as  well  as  his  destiny, 
Wright  parted  company  with  many  of 
our  leading 'Scientists. 


Himself  a neo-Calvinist,  he  under- 
stood Darwin  so  well,  that  his  first  ar- 
ticle on  "Origin  of  Species”  drew  from 
Darwin  a personal  letter  of  warm  praise 
and  request  for  more.  The  undaunted 
Wright  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
natural  selection  of  Darwin,  and  the  pre- 
destination of  Calvin,  were  intellectual 
twins;  that  the  Calvinists  had  with- 
stood all  the  attacks  levelled  at  Dar- 
winism; that  Calvinism  was  moderated 
to  conform  to  the  known  facts  of  hu- 
man nature  by  the  doctrine  of  redeem- 
ing love;  that  the  principal  defect  of 
Darwinism  was  the  too  rigid  assump- 
tion of  uniform  variation  under  uniform 
operation  of  uniform  causes;  while  the 
known  fact  was  that  “all  things  are  un- 
equal,” and  seldom  behave  uniformly. 

Important  scientific  reputations  have 
since  been  made  by  repeating  in  scien- 
tific dialect  the  homely  truth  that 
Wright  saw  so  clearly  and  expressed  so 
well. 

The  “Mutations  Theorie”  of  de  'Vries, 
published  in  1901  (tr.  1910),  furnishes 
an  example  of  the  correctives  and  limi- 
tations which  more  extensive  and  thor- 
ough investigations  have  brought  to 
light,  the  philosophic  need  of  which  was 
so  clearly  demonstrated  by  Wright. 

As  he  accumulated  further  observa- 
tions and  the  criticisms  of  his  work, 
Darwin  himself  seriously  changed  his 
views,  saying  in  1881,  "No  doubt  I or- 
iginally attributed  too  little  weight  to 
the  direct  action  of  conditions.”  (Ill 
Life  and  Letters  345,  p.  881;  1 de  Vries 
37).  "I  always  thought  individual  dif- 
ferences more  important,  but  I was 
blind,  and  thought  that  single  variations 
might  be  preserved  much  oftener  than 
I now  see  is  possible”  (Id.  108,  1 de 
Vries  38).  That  the  "Mutations  The- 
orie” of  de  Vries,  came  about  through 
his  rediscovery  of  the  law  of  Mendel,  a 
poor  monk,  published  in  1865,  may  stand 
as  an  example  of  contributions  by  the 
clergy  to  science,  and  as  presenting 
some  resemblances  to  the  work  of 
Wright. 

Wright’s  work  on  glacial  phenomena 
and  human  antiquity  is  so  important  as 
to  require  a historic  setting.  .t 
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De  Saussure  and  Charpentier  had  ob- 
served the  similarity  of  scattered 
boulders  in  the  fields  to  those  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  in  the  present 
glaciers. 

Agassiz  devoted  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  years  1836  1840  to  his 
“Study  of  the  Glaciers.”  which  appeared 
in  1840,  and  announced  the  theory  that 
the  mountain  glaciers  of  Switzerland 
were  remnants  of  one  great  ice  sheet 
covering  most  of  that  country.  When 
he  first  read  a paper  proclaiming  this 
view.  Von  Buch  rose  and  left  the  room, 
exclaiming  “Sancta  de  Saussure,  Ora 
pro  nobis.” 

In  1840  Agassiz  toured  Scotland  and 
found  the  trail  of  the  glaciers  there. 
In  his  remaining  thirty-four  years  Agas- 
siz, amid  his  many  other  pursuits,  con- 
tinued to  develop  the  glacial  theory,  and 
was  the  first  to  suggest  the  continental 
ice  sheet;  and  maintained  that  great 
sheets  of  ice,  resembling  those  now  ex- 
isting in  Greenland,  once  covered  all  the 
countries  in  which  unstratified  gravel  is 
found;  that  this  gravel  was  in  general 
produced  by  the  trituration  of  the  sheets 
of  ice  upon  the  subjacent  surface. 

In  1856-61,  John  Tyndall  devoted  a 
season  of  each  year  to  studying  the 
glaciers  of  Switzerland,  and  recorded 
his  observations  of  the  annual  move- 
ment of  glaciers. 

In  1863  Sir  Charles  Lyell  published 
his  "Antiquity  of  Man,”  deriving  his  ar- 
gument “from  discoveries  of  flint  imple- 
ments in  post-pliocene  strata  in  the 
Somme  valley  and  elsewhere.” 

James  Geikie  took  up  the  Scottish 
trail,  and  in  1874  gave  the  world  "The 
Great  Ice  Age  and  its  relation  to  the 
Antiquity  of  Man.” 

Wright  began  his  glacial  observations 
at  Bakersfield,  Vt.,  in  1862,  — in  1872 
found  his  home  on  Indian  Ridge  (a  me- 
dial moraine  popularly  alleged  to  have 
been  “built  by  the  Indians  and  to  end 
over  there  in  the  swamp”) ; and  from 
1871  to  1921,  made  the  tracing  of  the 
continental  moraines  around  the  globe 
his  chief  work. 

He  was  the  scientific  successor  of 
Agassiz.  Agassiz  was  the  son  of  a hum- 


ble Protestant  pastor  in  the  parish  of 
Motier,  and,  reverently  reared,  he  kept 
his  early  faith  to  the  end.  This  was 
true  of  Wright  also. 

Wright  envisaged  the  continental  ice 
cap  covering  the  Arctic  and  (with  exten- 
sions) reaching  in  different  fields  down 
over  the  northern  part  of  the  North 
Temperate  Zone  (in  all  some  4, 000, 009 
square  miles)  with  an  ice  sheet  a mile 
thick,  and  lasting  from  15,000  to  25,009 
years,  ending  from  7,000  years  ago  in 
Sweden,  to  a time  in  America  from  8,- 
000  to  10,000  years  ago.  He  saw  this 
mighty  area  of  ice,  with  a continental 
surface  of  its  own,  upheaved,  depressed, 
dotted  with  lakes  and  threaded  with 
rivers  from  the  melting  ice; — plowing 
UP  a terminal  moraine  at  its  front  with 
lesser  terminals  marking  the  lines  of  its 
occasional  advance  and  recession,  and 
medial  moraines  delineating  lines  of 
meeting  force  in  its  advance,  and  kames 
and  eskers  marking  points  of  deposit 
of  contained  debris,  the  whole  mingled 
with  traces  of  preglacial  man,  and  driv- 
ing men,  animals  and  plants  before  it 
to  more  hospitable  climates  and  prepar- 
ing the  temperate  areas  for  human  culti- 
vation. 

He  reproduced  in  imagination  the  con- 
ditions and  phenomena  produced  by 
long  continued  pressure  and  weight  of 
the  ice  sheet,  the  depressions  and  up- 
heavals of  the  earth,  of  earthquakes, 
fissures  of  mountain-building  and  erod- 
ing forces,  of  ice  dams  and  floods,  and 
the  curious  phenomena  of  fossil  ice, 
pressure,  — melting,  and  the  super-po- 
sition of  newer  strata  upon  preglacial 
life  and  its  rudimentary  culture. 

In  it  all  he  devoted  himself  to  seeing 
clearly  and  ascertaining  the  ascertain- 
able limits  of  the  period,  and  tempera- 
mentally favored  the  concept  of  a spe- 
cific, definite  and  measurable  period,  of 
recent  expiration  and  moderate  length. 

Wi-ight’s  systematic  exploration  of 
these  glacial  phenomena  began  in  1872 
with  "Indian  Ridge”  in  Andover,  which 
President  Hitchcock  of  Amherst  had  de- 
scribed in  1842,  and  which  he  attributed 
to  marine  origin.  Wright  discovered 
that  it  was  a morainic  deposit  mark- 
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ing  the  course  of  a glacial  stream,  fol- 
lowi'd  It  northward  into  Now  Hamp- 
shire and  southward  to  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  discovered  a series  of  par- 
allel gravel  ridges  marking  the  courses 
of  other  glacial  streams. 

Clarence  King  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
survey,  fresh  from  exploration  of  the 
glaciers  upon  Mount  Shasta  and  the 
40th  Parallel  survey,  conferring  with 
Wright,  interpreted  the  islands  oft  the 
southeast  of  New  England  as  morainic. 
W'right,  controverting  Dana  and  Lesley, 
saw  in  them  and  in  Cape  Cod  and  the 
backbone  of  Long  Island  "one  of  the 
most  remarkable  true  terminal  moraines 
anywhere  to  be  found  in  the  world” 
(Ice  Age,  p.  176). 

The  approval  of  Asa  Gray  and  Clar- 
ence' King  placed  Wright’s  discoveries 
in  the  front  rank  of  recorded  glaciology. 
Collaborating  with  Professor  J.  P.  Les- 
ley,* Mr.  H.  C.  Lewis  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Geological  survey,  and  Professor 
G.  H.  Cook  of  the  New  Jersey  Geologi- 
cal survey,  Wright  located  with  precis- 
ion the  continental  terminal  moraine  ex- 
tending across  those  states,  and  then 
with  the  aid  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Historical  society,  across  Ohio,  (locat- 
ing its  crossing  the  Ohio  river  into 
Kentucky  with  a dam  500  feet  high), 
and  across  Southern  Indiana  in  1883-4. 
Later  the  U.  S.  Geological  survey  em- 
ployed him  to  complete  the  survey  to 
the  Mississippi  river  and  prepare  a re- 
vised survey  of  the  Continental  Mor- 
aine which  appeared  in  1890,  as  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  Bulletin  58. 

In  1886  he  went  with  S.  Prentiss 
Baldwin  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Patton  to 
Alas'ka  and  for  a month  studied  Muir 
Glacier,  watching  it  move  13  feet  a day 
(in  part  because  of  the  free  ocean  term- 
inal). as  contrasted  with  the  6 inches 
per  annum  of  the  confined  Alpine 
glaciers. 

In  1890  Wright  made  a geological  tour 
through  Idaho,  Oregon  and  California. 
In  1892  Wright  toured  the  British  Isles, 
observing  glacial  phenomena,  and  traced 
the  glacial  terminal  boundary  in  Hol- 
land, Belgium  and  France.  In  the  early 
nineties  he  made  repeated  tours  of  ob- 


servation into  Canada  and  found  ledges 
of  jasper  conglomerate  in  their  natural 
bed,  which  he  matched  with  boulders 
of  the  same  material  found  in  Ohio. 
In  1894  he  made  the  trip  to  Greenland. 

In  1900-1901  he  went  via  New  Or- 
leans and  San  Francisco,  to  Yokohama, 
Shanghai,  Peking,  Kalgan,  and  thence 
across  the  Mongolian  plateau  into  Si- 
beria, and  returned  to  Peking  May  26, 
1900,  to  find  the  Boxer  uprising  burst- 
ing forth.  Narrowly  escaping  inter- 
ruption, he  proceeded  via  Tientsin, 
Port  Arthur,  Teling  and  Vladivostok, 
through  Siberia  observing  glacial  phe- 
nomena throughout  the  tour,  touching 
Samarkand,  Merv,  crossing  the  Caspian 
to  Baku,  crossing  the  Biack  sea  to  Treb- 
izond,  and  the  Caucasus  to  Tifiis,  Con- 
stantinople, Palestine,  Egypt,  Greece, 
Italy,  Paris  and  London,  where  he  read 
a paper  before  the  London  Geological 
society,  (published  in  their  proceedings) 
on  his  Asiatic  observations.  Thence  he 
returned  home,  finishing  a tour  of  up- 
wards of  30,000  miles  in  fourteen 
months.  His  two  volume  book,  "Asiatic 
Russia”  was  published  in  1902. 

In  his  time-periods  Wright  holds  to 
the  "modern-brief”  view  of  the  last 
glacial  period/  as  compared  with  the 
enormous  demands  of  Lyell  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  more  nearly  conforms  to 
the  estimates  of  Croll  in  "Climate  and 
Time.”  Our  own  John  Fiske,  follow- 
ing Lyell,  assumes  it  to  have  begun  240,- 
000  years,  and  ended  80,000  years  ago. 
Wright  in  harmony  with  them,  regards 
man  as  preglacial  in  origin,  but  takes 
the  existing  Antarctic  glacier  as  some- 
what resembling  our  last  continental 
glacier,  and  regards  the  fortunate  dis- 
tribution of  the  continents  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  as  permitting  the  south- 
ward retreat  from  the  advancing  ice 
sheet,  of  men,  fauna  and  flora; — and 
this  southward  retreat,  in  turn,  as  pro- 
ducing serious  changes  in  the  surviv- 
ing types  of  each. 

Wright  assembled  the  facts  as  to  the 
discovery  of  argillitic  palaeolithic  imple- 
ments in  the  glacial  terraces  of  the  Del- 
aware river  near  Trenton,  at  depths  of 
sixteen  and  more  feet  below  the  sur- 
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face;  of  flint  implements  in  the  glacial 
terraces  near  the  Little  Miami,  Ohio,  at 
depths  of  from  eight  to  thirty  feet,  and 
alongside  of  mastodon  bones;  and  in  the 
Tuscarawas  valley,  sixteen  feet  below 
the  surface;  in  undisturbed  glacial  ter- 
races of  the  White  river,  Indiana,  fifty 
feet  above  floodplain;  in  the  glacial 
terraces  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  in  Minnesota;  of  mortars, 
pestles,  and  other  implements  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Idaho;  and  human  skeletons 
in  California,  Idaho,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska; and  w'ith  them  paralleled  the 
information  collected  by  Lyell,  Schmer- 
liug,  Fraipont,  Lohest,  Dupont  and 
others,  as  to  European  remains.  He 
made  tours  to  distant  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  survey  the  sites  of  such 
discoveries,  examine  the  bones,  imple- 
ments, and  conditions  surrounding  the 
discoveries;  and  from  all  his  observa- 
tions and  studies  inferred  that  the  ex- 
istence of  man  was  preglacial. 

Wright  held  in  easy-  classification  all 
the  conflicting  views  of  the  British, 
Continental  and  American  glaciologists, 
and  the  salient  facts  relied  on  in  sup- 
port of  each;  and  supplementing  and 
modifying  each  by  the  unrivalled  store 
of  his  personal  observations,  evolved  a 
symmetrical  view,  which  for  simplicity, 
intelligibility,  comprehensiveness,  and 
support  in  the  known  facts,  was  unsur- 
passed. 

Wright’s  output  was  prodigious.  His 
books  number  sixteen  volumes  and  up- 
wards of  5,750  pages.  He  edited  thir- 
ty-eight volumes  of  “Bibliotheca  Sacra,” 
and  fourteen  volumes  of  “Records  of  the 
Past,”  (each  involving  labors  like  unto 
the  production  of  a book  of  his  own). 
His  published  magazine  articles  listed 
from  1873  to  1916  number  524;  and 
from  1913  (age  75)  on,  he  averaged  an 
article  a month,  a pace  which  he  main- 
tained almost  to  the  end. 

He  undertook  the  editorship  of  “ Rec- 
ords of  the  Past,”  and  established  and 
for  ten  years  conducted  it  aS  ■ a first 
class  magazine  of  archceology.  The 
business  cares  involved  proved  a serious 
burden,  which,  however,  he  did  not  per- 
mit to  change  the  sweetness  of  his  dis- 


position, nor  the  intellectual  standards 
of  his  w'ork. 

It  Wright  had  always  worn  tweeds 
and  never  worn  minister’s  clothes;  if 
he  had  made  just  his  marvelous  contri- 
butions to  scientific  knowledge  and  dis- 
cussion, and  had  never  mentioned  God, 
the  Bible  or  Christianity,  doubtless  he 
would  have  been  more  highly  regarded 
in  some  circles.  Possibly  the  inverse 
is  also  true,  viz.,  that  if  he  had  given  us 
his  theological  writings  and  nothing 
else,  he  would  have  been  more  highly 
regarded  in  some  circles.  But  in  the 
long  run  both  his  contributions  to  sci- 
entific knowledge  and  to  correct  theo- 
logical thinking  will  be  appreciated. 

He  was  so  luminous,  so  bright  and 
clear,  that  in  his  taking  we  realize  that 
“There  hath  passed  away  a 
glory  from  the  earth.” 

His  death,  April  20,  1921,  came  with 
a shock,  and  ended  his  busy  life  at  'the 
ripe  age  of  83.  His  last  article  on  Ober- 
lin  life,  published  in  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine for  April,  was  sent  to  the  editor 
jr.st  two  days  before  he  was  taken 
sick.  While  sick  he  prepared  a paper 
to  be  read  before  the  Ohio  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  He  received  from  his 
Alma  Mater  only  the  A.B.  in  1859  and 
the  A.M.  for  three  years  of  profes- 
sional study  in  1862.  Brown  University 
honored  itself  by  conferring  upon  him 
the  D.D.,  and  Drury  College  by  confer- 
ring upon  him  the  LL.D.,  both  in  1887. 

He  was  invited  to  read,  and  read  im- 
portant papers  before  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute, the  Royal  Geological  society,  and 
other  learned  societies;  and  he  was  rec- 
ognized by  selection  as  a Fellow  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  America. 

He  loved  music,  especially  sacred  mu- 
sic. 

He  practiced  and  sang  in  the  orator- 
ios as  a member  of  the  Oberlin  Musical 
Union.  He  collaborated  with  Professors 
Rice  and  Dickinson  in  compiling  the 
“ New  Manual  of  Praise,”  and  enriched 
it  with  hymns  by  Jean  FVederick  Ober- 
lin. He  was  active  in  social  affairs.  His 
bright  eye  and  aquiline  face  led'  to  his 
being  cast  as  Savonarola  in  the  village 
charades.  ' 
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That  his  chair  was  entitled  as  a pro- 
fessorship of  the  harmony  of  science 
and  revelation,  with  provision  for  re- 
search during  one-half  of  each  year,  led 
him  to  devote  certain  labors  to  topics 
which  would  unquestionably  exemplify 
that  title,  some  of  which  were  delivered 
as  the  Stone  course  of  lectures  at 
Princeton  in  190-1,  and  which  were  after- 
ward published  under  the  title  “Scien- 
tific Confirmations  of  Old  Testament 
History.” 

In  his  world-travels,  and  ceaseless  in- 
vestigations and  memoirs  of  glaciology 
and  human  antiquity  he  recalls  Hum- 
boldt’s labors  and  memoirs  on  meteor- 
ology and  terrestrial  magnetism;  in  his 
moral  elevation,  his  vigorous  eloquence, 
his  counsels  to  the  clergy,  his  wise  ten- 
derness and  humility,  and  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of 
di\dne  grace,  he  reminds  us  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. They  were,  in  the  end,  metropol- 
itan, and  clothed  with  authority:  he 

was  always  of  village  habitat  and  pri- 
vate initiative;  but  he  was  like  them  in 
in  being  cosmopolitan.  He  was  a citi- 
zen of  the  universe. 

Wright  came  into  the  Oberlin  faculty 
at  a critical  time,  when  we  were  losing 
Dascomb  and  Ryder  and  Judson  Smith, 
and  Frost,  — men  who  linked  us  to  the 
past,  and  at  the  same  lime  had  the  for- 
ward-looking temperament.  We  were 
in  need  of  a man  of  just  Professor 
Wright’s  type:  and  thenceforward  to 
now  he  continues  our  most  famous 
teacher,  our  man  of  widest  research,  and 
our  most  independent  and  advanced 
thinker.  To  the  world  at  large  he  was 
a man  who  united  science  and  faith;  to 
the  generations  that  knew  him  in  his 
work  he  was  a courageous  and  inspiring 
leader:  to  his  even  broadening  circle  of 
friends  he  was  the  most  stimulating  and 
profitable  of  companions  and  friends. 

Friend  of  the  founder,  Philo  Stewart, 
biographer  of  Finney,  companion  of 
Fairchild,  member  and  moulder  of  our 
literary  and  musical  societies,  teacher, 
editor,  author,  hymnologist,  scientist;  — 
he  summed  up  the  life  of  our  institution 
as  no  one  else.  None  can  fill  his  place. 


To  him  belongs  the  ascription  of 
Daniel : — 

“The  teachers  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the 
stars  forever  and  ever.” 

And  here  we  may  fitly  end  with  the 
words  of  Carlyle  upon  the  death  of 
Goethe’: 

“And  now  we  turn  back  into  the 
world,  withdrawing  from  this  new-made 
grave.  The  man  whom  we  love  lies 
there;  but  glorious,  worthy;  and  his 
spirit  yet  lives  in  us  with  an  authentic 
life.  Could  each  here  vow  to  do  his 
little  task,  even  as  the  departed  did  his 
great  one;  in  the  manner  of  a true  man, 
not  for  a Day,  but  tor  Eternity!  To 
live,  as  he  counselled  and  commanded, 
not  commodioitsly  in  the  Reputable,  the 
Plausible,  the  Half,  but  resolutely  in  the 
WTiole,  the  Good,  the  True.” 


For  books  of  Dr.  Wright  published  in 
Oberlin  see  advertising  section  of  this 
issue. 


OUTLOOK  GOOD 

“The  year  1921-22  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology',”  ac- 
cording to  Dean  G.  W.  Fiske  of  the 
graduate  school. 

A greater  number  of  applications  for 
admission  to  the  first  year  class  for  the 
ensuing  year  have  been  received  than 
the  total  enrollment  for  1920-21,  Dean 
Fiske  says.  These  applications  include 
several  from  some  of-the  most  respected 
and  desirable  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, he  states. 

Dean  Fiske  attributes  this  revived 
"interest  in  theological  study  to  postwar 
industrial  depression,  which,  he  believes, 
is  turning  a large  number  of  young  men 
toward  the  schools  of  the  country. 
Many  of  these  men,  he  believes,  orig- 
inally intended  to  take  a theological 
course  but  were  diverted  to  more  prof- 
itable fields  during  the  era  of  high  sal- 
aries. With  the  end  of  that  era  their 
original-  intenti'^n-  is  taking  precedence 
again. 
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Oberlin  and  the  Future  “Super-College” 

By  Milton  Fairchild,  ’90 


Oberlin  College  has  not  merely  her 
problem  of  buildings  and  equipment  for 
the  future,  but  also  her  problem  of 
growth  in  educational  plans  and  activi- 
ties. There  will  always  be  enough  stu- 
dents to  fill  her 
classrooms,  and 
enough  money  will 
be  available  t o 
supply  classrooms 
for  her  students. 

Potentially  she  is 
a wealthy  college, 
because  she  can 
restrict  her  stu- 
dents according  to 
her  means,  and 
she  will  have  large 
means.  But  the 
success  of  an  ed- 
ucational institu- 
tion is  measured 
by  the  quality  of 
the  product  pro- 
duced by  the  edu- 
cation which  is 
afforded.  The  vital 
problem  for  Ober- 
lin College  is  the 
perfecting  of  her 
educational  proces- 
ses and  the  main- 
tenance of  her 
teaching  personnel. 

I am  not  dis- 
paraging Oberlin 
in  contrast  with 
other  colleges  or 
the  universities. 

There  is  nothing  to  hinder  Oberlin  from 
achieving  an  unusually  effective  educa- 
tional policy  and  maintaining  a group 
of  professors  of  exceptional  educational 
influence  over  students.  If  she  wiil  ex- 
pend enough  brains  on  determining  the 
b<*st  possible  methods  for  college  educa- 
tion, and  wiil  to  realize  the  resultant 
Ideals,  she  will  have  the  money  to  carry 


out  a great  college  educational  pro- 
gram. 

A notable  thing  has  happened  in 
Winchester,  Va.,  which  has  made  it 
the  center  of  interest  for  elementary  and 
high  school  edu- 
cators. The  Handly 
Foundation  pro- 
duces about  $58,- 
000  a year  for 
use  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  chil- 
dren of  Winches- 
ter. The  town  tax 
is  about  $18,000 
a year.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  foun- 
dation and  the 
town  board  of  ed- 
ucation are  collab- 
orating in  using 
these  funds  to  fur- 
nish the  children 
of  Winchester  the 
most  helpful  edu- 
cation  possible. 
The  needs  of  the 
children  are  be- 
ing determined, 
and  the  educa- 
tional service 
planned  with  great 
care  and  with  the 
purpose  that  the 
product  of  a lav- 
ish and  very  ex- 
pensive educa- 
tion shall  be  peo- 
ple of  the  most 
satisfactory  intelligence,  character  and 
physique,  with  knowledge,  skill  and  de- 
veloped abilities.  A superintendent  of 
unusual  ability  to  think -out  educational 
plans  has  been  secured,  and  teachers  of 
personal  equipment  for  the  effort  to 
realize  " super  schools  ” are  being  em- 
ployed at  salaries  which  will  afford  them 
a chance  to  live  as  teachers  to  the  full. 


EARLY  JUNE  AT  ELKHART 
LAKE 

By  Charles  E.  Monroe,  ’77 

The  woods  are  full  of  flowers;  the 
shaded  ledge 

Is  hung  with  columbine;  the 
meadows  fair 

Are  carpeted  in  green;  the  vibrant 
air 

Thrills  with  the  song  of  birds; 
the  marsh's  edge 

Wind-swept  is  billowy  with  the 
tossing  sedge. 

The  swamp  in  moss-grown  depths 
with  orchids  rare 

Rewards  our  eager  search,  and 
everywhere 

The  flash  of  wings,  in  meadow, 
wood  and  hedge. 

Tells  of  exuberent  life  and  energy. 

The  twilight  fades,  and  fades  the 
western  glow. 

The  ripples  catch  the  dying  light 
and  break 

It  into  myriad  gleaming  points 
which  fly 

Lightly  with  them,  as  on  their 
way  they  go. 

Like  troops  of  fairies  dancing  on 
the  lake. 
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This  service  wiii  be  for  about  two  thou- 
sand children.  Five  times  the  usuai 
amount  of  money  will  be  spent  on  these 
children,  and  the  education  given  them 
ought  to  be  developed  in  due  time  to 
more  than  five  times  the  effectiveness 
now'  achieved  in  common  schools. 

Educational  e-xperiments  will  improve 
the  processes  of  education  just  as  agri- 
cultural experiments  have  • improved 
farming,  fruit  raising  and  stock  raising. 
The  new  Harvard  School  of  Education 
will  spend  a lot  of  money  on  experi- 
ments, Teachers’  College,  Columbia  uni- 
versity, is  organizing  a division  of  ex- 
periments and  research,  the  University 
of  Michigan  has  a professor  of  experi- 
mental education,  and  so  on.  Many  of 
the  large  cities  have  research  depart- 
ments under  the  charge  of  psychologists. 
Important  progress  has  been  made  in 
testing  the  results  of  various  methods  of 
teaching  and  classroom  management. 
The  proposal  has  been  made  that  Stan- 
ford university  limit  her  number  of  stu- 
dents, test  the  native  ability  of  appli- 
cants and  accept  only  those  of  great 
ability,  and  then  perfect  her  educational 
procedure  with  the  purpose  of  educating 
people  of  superior  powers  of  service  to 
the  nation  through  constructive  achieve- 
ments in  science  and  the  professions, 
business  and  the  arts. 

College  education  could  be  made  five 
times  as  effective  as  now  by  thorough 
experiments  on  the  scientific  level.  Win- 
chester will  realize  “ super  schools,”  and 
there  will  come  in  this  next  generation 
■a  realization  of  the  ‘‘  super  college.”  The 
greater  college  will  be  that  which  has 
greater  effectiveness  in  stimulating  the 
development  of  the  student’s  abilities 
■and  traits  of  character,  and  in  guiding 
this  growth  aright. 

It  is  human  needs  that  determine  what 
■education  ought  to  be,  and  above  human 
needs  are  national  needs.  Education 
ahould  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  suc- 
cessful, worthy  living  as  citizens  among 
a free  people.  Already  it  is  true  that  an 
education  which  merely  introduces  the 
student  to  history,  science,  mathematics, 
the  fine  arts  and  philosophy  is  not 

modem,”  because  modem  tnought  as 
1o  the  objectives  of  education  Insists  that 


results  shall  be  gotten  in  the  vital  being 
of  the  student.  The  student  must  be 
able  to  think  and  to  do,  to  live  constrac- 
tively  and  positively  as  the  result  of  ed- 
ucation. A very  powerful  organization 
has  been  formed  called  the  ” National 
Council  on  Management  Education,” 
w'hich  is  approaching  the  colleges  with 
the  demand  that  they  fit  their  students 
to  be  successful  as  executives  in  import- 
ant undertakings.  An  intellectual  intro- 
ductory excursion  through  the  fields  of 
knowledge  will  not  develop  powers  of  ac- 
complishment. It  is  the  academic  mind 
W'hich  defines  education  as  an  "introduc- 
tion ” to  knowledge.  The  professor  knows 
his  subject,  and  his  teaching  is  an  ex- 
planation of  the  facts  and  truth  which 
he  knows. 

Those  who  have  to  use  the  products 
of  colleges  insist  that  graduates  shall 
be  capable  people.  A student  who  goes 
through  college  learning  many  things 
but  a scatter-brained  boy  or  girl  all 
through  the  four  years  and  who  gradu- 
ates a weakling  as  a thinking  intelli- 
gence, as  a worker  and  as  a personality 
has  been  introduced  to  much  informat- 
tion  but  has  not  been  “ educated  ” in  a 
way  to  suit  those  who  need  his  or  her 
help  in  serious  undertakings.  Education 
in  science  has  to  produce  scientific  think- 
ers, not  merely  people  who  know  a little 
about  natural  phenomena.  Teaching 
logic  has  to  result  in  developing  the 
power  of  logical  mental  activity. 

Oberlin  should  press  forward  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  In  the  work  of  adjust- 
ing her  educational  service  to  the  vital 
needs  of  boys  and  girls  and  to  the  na- 
tional needs.  Each  professor  should  be 
trained  as  a college  teacher  to  get  re- 
sults In  the  lives  of  the  students.  Sev- 
eral successful  experiments  have  been 
made  already  of  lecture  courses  on  edu- 
cation for  college  professors.  The  choice 
of  material  for  each  course  of  lectures 
should  be  determined  with  great  care  on 
the  basis  of  its  utility  to  produce  growth 
of  personality.  The  method  of  presenta- 
tion and  the  personal  appeal  should  be 
as  effective  as  possible,  and  only  those 
who  prove  themselves  effective  as  col- 
lege teachers  by  results  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  faculty.  Liberal  pensions 
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should  bo  providod  for  those  who  wear 
themselves  out  in  the  service.  The  pres- 
ident should  be  a great  educational 
thinker  and  leader,  with  a college  mana- 
ger to  take  the  burden  of  executive  de- 
tails. A publicity  man  can  be  employed 
to  put  the  college  “ on  the  map  " if  that 
be  necessary.  The  “ super  college  ” will 
get  on  the  map  through  its  products. 


People  will  ask,  “Where  was  that  man, 
that  woman,  educated?”  when  they  rec- 
ognize usual  abilities  and  appreciate  the 
traits  of  character  possessed  by  Oberlin 
graduates. 

I am  expressing  expectations  of  a 
great  future  for  Oberlin.  Her  founda- 
tion will  hold  a superstructure  of  great 
utility  to  the  future  nation. 


The  Builders  of  Oberlin  in  Stone 

V.  Louis  H.  Severance 


A family  intimately  associated  with 
the  history  of  Oberlin  is  that  of  the  late 
Louis  H.  Severance  of  Cleveland  and 
New  York. 

Louis  H.  Severance  gave  the  college 
the  chemical  laboratory  named  in  his 
honor.  He  also  provided  endowment  for 
the  professorship  of  the  head  of  the 
chemistry  department  and  for  a special 
laboratory  fund.  He  served  as  a trus- 
tee of  the  college  from  1892  to  1913. 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Severance,  daughter 
of  Louis  H.  Severance,  married  Dr.  Dud- 
ley P.  Allen.  In  Dr.  Allen’s  memory  his 
widow  built  for  the  college  the  Dudley 
Peter  Allen  Memorial  Art  Building.  Dr. 
Allen  was  a trustee  of  the  college  from 
1898  to  1915. 

John  L.  Severance,  son  of  Louis  H., 
and  present  trustee  of  the  college,  fur- 
nished the  site  of  the  Allen  Art  Building. 

It  is  an  unusual  family  record  for  phil- 
anthropy by  which  Oberlin  has  profited. 

Louis  H.  Severance  was  bom  at  Cleve- 
land August  1,  1838,  and  died  in  that 
city  June  25,  1913.  Following  a hundred 
days’  service  in  the  Union  army  he  went 
to  Titusville.  Pa.,  and  entered  the  oil  in- 
dustry. Later  he  hecame  one  of  the 
group  of  men  who  created  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years 
was  treasurer  of  the  corporation. 

His  talent  for  business  management 

[Editor’s  Note:  . This  is  the  fifth  of 
a series  of  sketches  designed  to  renew 
the  acquaintance  6f  readers  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  with  some  of  the  men 
whose  names  arq  collected  with  Oberlin 
history  through  college  buildings  made 
possible,  by  their  generosity.  The  sixth 
Builder  of  Oberlin  in  Stone  -wiir  be 
sketched  Itl  the  next  issue.] 


and  promotion  brought  Mr.  Severance 
wealth  and  power.  His  pleasure  in  life 
was  in  his  constant  endeavor  to  make 
his  money  useful  to  society.  Writing  in 


• Locis  H.  SEvnhANCE 


the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine-  for  Octo- 
ber, 1913,  Dr.  Dudley  P.  Allen,  Mr.  Sev- 
erance’s son-in-law,  said ; 

“ While  his  philanthropies  were  very 
broad  and  he  responded  to  appeals  of 
every  sort,  he  seems  to  have  been  domi- 
nated by  one  fundamental  idea — the 
building  up  of  tho  Christian  church.  His 
chief  idea  seemtKl  to  be  that  by  train- 
ing young  men  to  enter  the  Christian 
minls]ry  the  church  would  be  furnished 
with,  the  motive  power  essential  to  its 
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usefulness.  With  this  in  view  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  subject  of  Christian 
education.” 

So  in  the  field  of  Christian  education 
and  missionary  enterprise  are  found  the 
best  monuments  to  Mr.  Severance.  He 
was  a trustee  of  Wooster  and  Western 
Reserve  universities,  as  well  as  of  Ober- 
lin.  and  to  each  he  gave  at  least  one 
building  and  contributed  in  other  ma- 
terial ways.  In  addition  to  many  thou- 
sands contributed  to  the  current  needs 
of  missions,  Mr.  Severance  undertook 
different  enterprises  of  his  own.  He 
bought  land  and  erected  schools  and  hos- 
pitals at  missionary  stations.  Notewor- 
thy among  these  are  the  Severance  hos- 
pital and  Severance  medical  college  at 
Seoul,  Korea. 

Dudley  P.  Allen  was  born  at  Kinsman, 
0.,  March  25,  1852.  At  twelve  years  of 
age  he  was  taken  to  Oberlin  by  his  pa- 
rents and  was  graduated  from  the  col- 
lege in  1875.  ■ It  was  natural  that  he 
should  take  up  the  study  of  medicine,  for 
his  father,  Dudley  Allen,  Sr.,  and  his 
grandfather,  Peter  Allen,  were  phy- 
sicians. Graduating  from  the  Harvard 
medical  school  Dr.  Allen  located  in 
Cleveland,  where  he  attained  high  rank 
as  a leader  in  his  profession.  He  was 
long  -connected  with  Western  Reserve 
medical  college,  where  as  faculty  mem- 
ber he  trained  a whole  generation  of 
young  physicians.  He  served  as  a trus- 
tee of  Oberlin  from  1898  until  his.  death 
and  in  1908  was  recipient  of  the  hon- 
orary LL.D.  In  1892  Dr.  Allen  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Severance,  daughter  of 
Louis  H.  Severance. 

Dr.  Allen  died  in  New  York  January 
6,  1915. 


FROM  OTJR  OLDEST  ALUMNUS 
April  28  was  the  ninety-eighth  birth- 
day of  Edmund  A.  West  of  Chicago, 
Oberlin’s  oldest  alumnus.  Greetings 
were  exchanged  between  Mr.  West  and 
the  undergraduate  body.  Mr.  West’s 
statement  was  read  in  chapel.  He 
wrote  in  part  as  follows: 

"Although  I have  tor  some  time  laid 
down  the  duties  connected  with  an 


active  life  as  the  burden  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  has  grown  greater,  I can  still 
assure  you  all  that  I am  not  tired  of 
living  and  that  life  still  has  many  pleas- 
ant things  to  be  enjoyed.  If  I am  per- 
mitted to  live  the  two  years  that  will 
complete  a century'  of  my  existence  I 
shall  still  be  able  to  say  that  life  is 
good.” 


THE  ALUMNI  SECRETARY’S  OWN 
PAGE 

(Continued  from  page  192.) 
merce  and  pre-medical  course  account 
for  only  a few  more. 

But  this  is  a man’s  college,  you  say, 
Try  Leland  Stanford  university,  then, 
with  limited  co-education.  There  men 
are  already  being  turned  away  from  the 
general  arts  course,  and  the  registrar  is 
being  bombarded  with  applications. 

If  limited  co-education  rules  out  Stan- 
ford, try  Pomona  college  with  the  same 
limitation  as  at  Oberlin.  Here  already 
fifty  per  cent  more  men  have  applied  for 
the  general  arts  course  than  can  be  ac- 
commodated. 

In  all  these  and  other  similar  cases  the 
main  factor  in  attracting  men  is  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  alumni.  It  is  the  im- 
pression that  the  college  makes  through 
its  alumni  that  brings  men. 

The  best  thing  the  alumni  could  do 
for  their  Alma  Mater  is  to  present  and 
represent  Oberlin  College  with  an  enthu- 
siasm that  will  be  in  itself  sufficient  at- 
traction to  flood  the  college  with  the  ap- 
plications of  the  best  boys  of  the  land. 

’The  alternatives  are  obvious.  Either 
the  alumni  are  failing  in  comparison 
with  the  alumni  of  other  colleges,  or 
there  is  something  about  the  college  that 
dampens  the  enthusiasm  of  its  own 
graduates.  If  the  latter  is  the  case  your 
Secretary  is  anxious  for  a public  or  con- 
fidential discussion  of  the  reasons  why. 
What  is  a Secretary  for  if  he  cannot  aid 
in  discovering  the  causes  of  lukewarm- 
ness (if  any)  and  in  removing  them? 

Send  men  to  Oberlin!  If  not,  why  not? 
Let’s  face  the  reasons.  ■Then,  send  more 
men  to  Oberlin! 

William  S.  Ament.  ’10. 

Claremont,  Cal.,  May  11. 
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“Peter  Pindar  Pease”— New  Oberlin  Song 

By  Robert  E.  Brown,  ’01 


Oh,  a long  time  ago,  so  they  say, 

Though  1 wasn’t  there  myself  you 
know, 

Peter  Pindar  crossed  the  Berkshires 
And  came  to  Ohio. 

How  far  he  might  have  traveled, 

No  sophomore  can  tell, 

For  he  had  to  park  his  oxen 
At  the  sight  of  the  Park  Hotel. 

Ciioiius. 

Hurrah  for  Peter  Pindar, 

For  Peter  Pindar  Pease! 

His  heart  was  as  light  as  tinder. 

His  song  like  the  laughing  breeze. 

I’m  glad  he  crossed  the  mountains, 
With  his  oxen  well  yoked  in; 

If  it  hadn’t  been  for  old  Peter  Pindar 
There  would  be  no  Oberlin. 

The  first  house  that  rose  in  the  town 
Was  built  by  Peter’s  brawn, 

And  still  it  stands  a monument 
Upon  the  college  lawn. 

The  stones  came  down  from  Amherst, 
The  trees  near  by  did  fall: 

Peter  dragged  them  to  the  campus 
And  called  it  Peter’s  Haul! 

The  preacher  who  came  very  soon. 

In  a most  exalted  mood. 

Requested  Peter  Pindar 

To  bring  some  tip-top  wood. 

So  Peter  chopped  all  morning. 

Then  drove  to  Parson  Briggs, 

Who  found  that  Peter’s  tip-top  wood 
Was  a wagon  load  of  twigs. 

Now  the  first  astronomer  was  he. 

That  ever  the  College  did  see. 

And  he  used  to  watch  the  moon  and 
stars 

Prom  the  limb  of  an  old  elm  tree. 

His  soul  has  long  departed 
But  there  are  folks  who  say, 

[Editor’s  Note:  The  New  Haven  cor- 

respondent of  the  Alumni  Magazine 
wrote  in  the  April  issue,  “ One  of  the 
real  features  of  the  reunion  was  the  first 
singing  in  public  of  what  we  predict 
will  turn  out  to  be  a new  Oberlin 
classic.  It  is  entitled  ‘ Peter  Pindar 
Pease  ’ and  ‘ Bob  ’ Brown  is  the  distin- 
guished author.” 

Bob  ” Brown  is  Rev.  Robert  B. 
Brown,  ’01,  of  Waterbury,  Ct.,  a trustee 
of  the  college. 

Peter  Pindar  Pease  was  the  first  set- 
tler at  Oberlin.] 


That  he  still  drives  his  oxen 
Along  the  milky  way. 

When  twins  appeared  in  his  home 
Peter  Pindar  searched  for  names 
The  Bible  and  the  almanac 
From  Moses  down  to  James 
But  none  of  them  were  suitable. 

As  it  was  clearly  seen. 

Says  he,  " They’re  Pease  and  nothing 
more. 

I’ll  call  them  ‘ Dried  ’ and  ‘ Green.’  ” 

So,  farewell,  Peter  Pindar,  farewell! 

He  lies  in  the  land  of  Nod, 

Where  every  pea  is  counted. 

Replaced  within  its  pod. 

He  sleeps  where  the  pine  tree  pineth. 
Beneath  the  Pea  green  sod — 

No  nobler  clay  is  laid  away. 

Than  Peter  Pindar’s  pod! 


THE  OHIO  BALL 

The  April  number  of  the  Ohio  State 
university  monthly  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Oberlin  decorated  the  best 
table  in  the  competition  at  the  Ohio 
Ball  in  Washington,  inauguration  night. 
Oberlin  also  had  the  best  attendance, 
the  best  yells,  and  the  best  spirit. 

The  chairman  of  the  occasion  was  a 
freshman  at  Oberlin  ’05  and  ’06,  mar- 
ried an  Oberlin  girl,  and  feels  very  loyal 
to  old  Oberlin.  Besides,  his  father  and 
brother  graduated  there,  his  father  was 
a trustee  for  years,  and  his  grandfather 
often  brought  escaped  slaves  there  on 
the  “Underground  Railroad.” 

This  table  was  a minature  campus  — 
real  grass,  arch,  lovers’  lane,  historic 
elm,  and  tiny  buildings. 


'The  graduate  cmmcil  of  Adelbert  col- 
lege, Western  Reserve  university,  is 
taking  the  initiative  in  a plan  to  appoint 
a permanent  salaried  and  full-time 
alumni  secretary.  If  a secretary  is  ap- 
pointed his  duties  will  be  to  act  In  the 
interest  of  the  Reserve  alumni  and  to 
further  the  alumni’s  activities. 
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Revised  Program  for  Commencement 


Friday,  June  17 

7:00  P.  M.  Commencement  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  First  Part, 
Warner  Hail. 

8:30  P.  M.  Commencement  Play,  by 
the  Dramatic  Association,  First 
Presentation,  Finney  Memorial 
Chapel. 

Saturday,  June  18 

2:30  P.  M.  Baseball,  Varsity  vs.  Wa- 
seda  University,  Japan,  Athletic 
Field. 

8:00  P.  M.  Commencement  Play,  by 
the  Dramatic  Association,  Second 
Presentation,  Finney  Memorial 
Chapel. 

Sunday,  June  19 

11:00  A.  M.  Preaching  in  the  churches. 

4:00  P.  M.  Academic  Procession. 

4:30  P.  M.  Baccalaureate  Service, 
Sermon  by  President  King,  Fin- 
ney Memorial  Chapel. 

Monday,  June  20 

9:30  A.  M.  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  Adminis- 
tration Building 

9:30  A.  M.  Baseball,  Varsity  vs. 
Alumni,  Athletic  Field. 

12:00  M.  Banquet,  Obe.'lin  Varsity 
Club,  Methodist  Church. 

3:00  P.  M.  Senior  Class  Day  Exercises, 
Ivy  Ode, 

Spade  Oration  and  Response, 
Presentation  of  Class  Gift. 

6:00  P.  M.  Dinners  of  Groups,  Re- 
unions of  Women’s  Literary  So- 
cieties. 

8:00  P.  M.  Commencement,  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Second  Part, 
Finney  Memorial  Chapel. 

Tuesday,  June  21 

9:30  A.  M.  Alumni  Meeting.  General 
Subject:  “What  Can  the  New  Al- 
umni Organization  do  for  the  Al- 
umni and  for  the  College?”  Fin- 
ney Memorial  Chapel. 

2:30  P.  M.-7:00  P.  M.  Class  Reunions. 


7:15  P.  M.  Step  Exercises,  the  Young 
Women  of  the  Classes  of  1921  and 
1922,  Spear  Laboratory. 

8:00  P.  M.  Alumni  Night.  Campus  Il- 
lumination. President’s  Recep- 
tion, Finney  Chapel  Terrace,  8:00 
to  9:00.  Alumni  Reunion  Parade 
starting  at  9:00  P.  M.  Reviewing 
Stand  in  front  of  Finney  Chapel. 
Singing  on  the  Chapel  Terrace, 
9:45— 

Wednesday,  June  22 
10:00  A.  M.  Academic  Procession. 

10:30  A.  M.  Commence  Exercises.  Con- 
ferring of  Degrees.  Commence- 
ment Address. 

1:00  P.  M.  Alumni  Dinner.  Warner 
Gymnasium. 

8:00  P.  M.  Concert  by  the  Reunion 
Glee  Clubs,  Finney  Memorial 
Chapel. 


FOR  COMMENCEMENT  SPEAKER 

The  illness  of  Dr.  Marion  LeRoy  Bur- 
ton, president  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, who  was  to  have  delivered  the 
Commencement  address  at  Oberlin  this 
year,  forces  a change  of  program. 

Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  the  Indepen- 
dent, has  been  chosen  to  take  Dr.  Bur- 
ton’s place.  His  subject  will  be  " The 
International  Outlook.” 


TUITION  FEES  INCREASED 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  college 
met  in  special  session  May  14  upon  the 
call  of  President  King  to  consider  the 
financial  situation  of  the  college,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  impending  deficits 
due  to  severe  reductions  in  dividends  of 
its  invested  funds.  The  reduction  of 
more  than  $90,000  a year  In  the  divi- 
dends received  from  the  trustees  of  the 
Hall  estate  was  the  most  important  item 
to  be  faced. 

Figures  were  submitted  to  the  trus- 
tees showing  that  the  present  cost  to 
the  college  for  the  education  of  students 
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is  $376  a year  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  $481  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Music.  The  trustees  felt  that  it  was  not 
unreasonable  in  the  emergency  to  ask 
that  the  term  bills  of  the  students  bear 
a somewhat  larger  part  q_f  this  cost  than 
heretofore.  To  meet  a part  of  the  im- 
pending deficit  it  was  voted  to  increase 
the  term  bills  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  from  $150  to  $200  a year,  to 
take  effect  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
college  year,  and  to  increase  the  charges 
in  the  Conservatory  of  Music  by  25  per 
cent.  The  trustees  voted  to  increase  at 
the  same  time  the  appropriations  avail- 
able for  reductions  in  the  term  bills  of 
self-supporting  students.  The  college 
hopes  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  in- 
crease in  term  bills  may  be  remitted  for 
next  year  and  the  succeeding  years  for 
students  who  are  at  present  receiving 
scholarship  aid  from  the  college. 

It  was  voted  to  assent  to  the  faculty 
proposal  that  leaves  of  absence  already 
planned  for  seven  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty for  next  year  be  postponed  and  that 
faculty  leaves  of  absence  that  would  nat- 
urally come  in  succeeding  years  be  post- 
poned in  like  manner. 


■ BOARD  FAVORS  TRANSFER 
The  board  of  directors  of  the  Alumni 
Magazine  Publishing  Co.  met  May  16 
and  discussed  the  question  of  turning 
over  the  publication  to  the  Alumni  as- 
sociation, as  contemplated  by  the  consti- 
tution. It  was  agreed  that  the  trans- 
fer of  the  property  of  the  corporation 
should  be  facilitated  in  every  way.  The 
decision  will  rest  with  the  stockholders 
at  their  annual  meeting  at  Oberlin  Com- 
mencement week.  Notices  for  this 
meeting  will  be  sent  out  at  once  and 
proxies  asked  of  those  who  cannot  at- 
tend In  person. 


. MEETING  OF,  COUNCIL  CALLED 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  council  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege will  be  held  June  20  at  7 p.  m.  at 
the  Faculty  club.  Elm  street,  Oberlin. 
Important  business:  is  to  be  transacted. 

Mark  L,  Thomsen,  President. 


Deaths 

Sarah  Loui.se  Sxider  Barnard,  '60 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Barnard  died  Friday,  April 
29,  1921,  at  her  home,  516  John  street, 
Appleton,  Wis. 

Sophia  Bartlett  Lane,  '64 
Mrs.  Sophia  Bartlett  Lane  died  at  her 
home  in  Greene  township  April  30.  On 
December  15,  1870,  she  was  married  to 
Oliver  G.  Lane,  who  survives  her  at  the 
age  of  85. 

John  Howard  Ford,  '69 
On  Thursday,  April  29,  1921,  Professor 
John  Howard  Ford  of  Piedmont  college, 
died  at  his  home  in  Demorest,  Ga.,  after 
an  illness  of  two  days.  Professor  Ford 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  son  and  daugh- 
ter. He  was  in  his  66th  year. 

Emily  Ewing  Peck 
Mrs.  Emily  Peck,  wufe  of  John  Fisher 
Peck,  ’75,  former  principal  of  the  Ober- 
lin academy,  died  May  1 on  Little  Sar- 
asota Key,  Fla.  She  was  talented  as  a 
sculptor,  having  studied  under  Auguste 
Rodin,  and  made  a statue  in  bronze  of 
General  Shurtleff,  erected  in  Oberlin,  de- 
signed as  part  of  an  allegorical  group  to 
commemorate  the  participation  of  col- 
ored soldiers  in  the  civil  war. 

Flora  Silliman  Mead,  ex-’86 
Flora  Silliman  Mead,  ex-’86,  died  at 
Greenwich,  O.,  January  18,  aged  59.  She 
was  the  mother  of  Marcus  Leroy  Mead 
of  the  class  of  ’0'8,  who  died  while  a 
senior  in  college. 

J.  Alphonzo  Belanger,  ’95 
In  December,  1919,  .while  in  apparent 
robust  health,  Mr.  Belanger  was  stricken 
with  apoplexy  and  after  a trying  il'ness 
of  nine  months  died  September  11,  1920, 
at  Woodridge,  N.  J.  He  was  62  years 
old  and  had  been  twenty-six  years  in 
the  ministry,  serving  Congregational 
churches  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York.  He  was  a man  of  more 
than  average  I culture  and  his  extensive 
travels  In  this  , country  and  in  Europe 
gave  him  a breadth  of  views  and  sym- 
pathy which  was  manifest  in  all  his  at- 
ti.tud.e.s,  and  utterances. 
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The  Month  in  Athletics 


TRACK 

The  varsity  track  team  has  shown  evi- 
dence of  unusual  strength.  On  March 
18  Case  and  Reserve  were  beaten  deci- 
sively in  an  indoor  triangular  meet  at 
Cleveland.  On  May  7 the  team  jour- 
neyed to  Delaware  and  won  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  76  to  41.  On  May  14  the  an- 
nual triangular  meet  with  Case  and 
Wooster  resulted  in  an  overwhelming 
victory;  Oberlin  86,  Case  41%,  Wooster 
36%.  Captain  Knesal's  work  in  the  pole 
vault  was  the  feature  of  the  triangular 
meet.  He  cleared  the  bar  at  11  feet  7 
inches,  breaking  by  one  inch  the  record 
set  by  Parks,  ’08. 

Oberlin  76 — Wesleyan  41 

Pole  vault — Knesal  (O),  Teeter  (W), 
10ft.  9in. 

Shot  put— Jordan  (W),  Lauthers  (O), 
41ft.  Sin.  ^ 

100-yard  dash— King  (W).  Mayer"  (O), 
9%  sec.  . 

Mile  run — H.  Dietrich  (O),  Lazear 
(W),  4 min.  50%  sec. 

440-yard  run — Mayer  (O),  McPhee 
(0),  52%  sec. 

Discus — Vaughan  (O),  Metcalf  (O), 
116ft. 

High  jump — Loy  (O),  King  (W),  5ft. 
6in. 

100-yard  hurdle — Noble  (W),  New- 
some  (O),  13%  sec. 

220-yard  dash — King  (W),  Smith  (O), 
23  sec. 

Haif  mile  run — Clipson  (O),  H.  Diet- 
rich  (0),  2 min.  4 sec. 

■ 220-yard  hurdle — Dorner  (W),.  Steer 
(0)  25  sec. 

Javelin — Curtis  (O),  Metcalf  (O),  155 
ft.  llin.  ' > 

Broad  jump — King  (W),  Smith  (O), 
21ft.  10%in. 

Two-mile  run — Salter  (O),  M.  Diet- 
rich  (O),  10  min.  30  sec.  ’ 

Relay — ^Forfeited  to  Oberlin. 

Oberlin  86,  Case  41%,  Wooster  36% 

100-yard  dash — Mayer  1st.  10%  sec. 

, Mile  run-^M.  Dietrich  2d,  Reed  4th. 
•4  min,  45%  sec.  ,..  ' 

• - ■ j - 4.. . . • ' I . ; . ) j . 


440-yard  dash — McPhee  1st,  Clipson 
3d.  51%  sec. 

120-yard  hurdie — Newsom  3d,  Steer 
4th.  16%  sec. 

220-yard  dash — Mayer  3d,  Smith  4th. 
23  sec. 

Half  mile  run — Clipson  1st,  Fisher  2d. 
2 min.  3%  sec. 

220-yard  hurdle — Newsom  2d,  Steer 
Jd.  26%  sec. 

Two-mile  run — Salter  1st,  H.  Dietrich 
2d.  10  min.  13%  sec. 

Relay — Fisher,  Wilson,  Mayer,  Mc- 
Phee (O).  3 min.  32%  sec. 

Pole  vault — Knesal  1st.  lift.  7in. 

High  jump — Wood  tied  for  2d.  5ft. 
7%  in. 

Broad  jump — Smith  1st,  Knesal  2d. 
20ft.  7%  in. 

Shot  put— Lauthers  1st,  Vaughan  2d. 
37ft.  4in. 

"Discus — Metcalf  1st,  Vaughan  2d. 
llSft.  %in. 

Javelin — Curtis  1st.  150ft.  Sin. 

BASEBALL 

April  20 — Oberlin  23,  Case  1. 

May  3 — Oberlin  4,  Reserve  0. 

May  7 — Oberlin  6,  M.  A.  C.  9. 

May  13 — Oberlin  3,  Case  9. 

After  playing  a good  brand  of  base- 
ball in  the  first  two  games  the  team 
slumped  and  logt  the  nejrt  two  largely 
through  infield  errors.  Coach  Keller 
has  made  a number  of  shifts  in  line-up. 
Captain  Andrews  and  Stallings  have 
formed  the  battery  in  each  game.  Nye 
and  Wheeler  have  alternated  at  first 
base  and  Sheffield  and  MTieeler  at  sec- 
ond. Jamieson  plays  short  stop.  Mar- 
vin, Landis,  Sheffield  and  Knesal  have 
all  had  a try  at  third  base.  The  out- 
fielders have  been  ’ Rosen,  Bradley, 
Wheeler,  Knesal  and  Maxted. 

TENNIS  ' 

The  three  new  varsity  tennis  courts 
at  the  athletic  field  tyere  completed 
about  May  1,  A varsity  team  has  been 
formed  but  has  been  greatly  hand- 
icapped by  the  late  start. , Marvin  and 
Howard  went  to  Tiffin  May  12' anid  de- 
feated Heidelberg 3 , j-o  ^ ,0-  Wobsi'er 
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brought  a fourriuaii  team  to  Oberlin 
May  19  and  won  5 to  1.  Matches  have 
been  arranged  with  Kalamazoo  college, 
M.  A.  C.,  Kenyon,  Carnegie  Tech  and 
Reserve. 


STUDYING  IN  BELGIUM 
Many  of  the  Oberlin  students  of  re- 
cent years  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  Amos  Wilder,  who  made  a fine 
record  as  a student  in  Oberlin  and  was 
tennis  champion  of  Ohio  and  later 
served  with  honor  in  the  World  War,  is 
studying  theology  this  year  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  and  next  fall  expects  to  be  at 
Oxford,  England.  His  brother,  Thorn- 
ton, is  at  the  Classical  School  in  Rome, 
and  their  sister  is  doing  "Y”  work  in 
Milan,  Italy.  Their  father,  Amos  P. 
Wilder,  who  has  frequently  visited  in 
Oberlin,  was  for  many  years  United 
consul  general  at  Shanghai.  He  has 
been  the  secretary,  with  headquarters 


in  New  Haven,  of  Yale  university’s 
"Yale  in  China”  at  Changsha.  He  has 
recently  gone  back  to  journalism,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  in  former  years, 
and  is  now  connected  with  the  staff  of 
the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier. 


TO  TOUR  EUROPE 
Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  has  an- 
nounced the  names  of  the  Oberlin  peo- 
ple who  will  be  in  the  party  he  is  to 
conduct  through  England,  France,  Spain 
and  Switzerland. 

Included  in  the  party  are  Associate 
Professor  Ethel  M.  Kitch  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Kitch,  Hortense  Bad- 
ger, ’21,  Helen  Reed,  ’19,  Probation  Offi- 
cer of  the  Cleveland  juvenile  court,  Al- 
bertine  Fitch,  ’20.  Others  are  Miss  Ag- 
nes Griffin,  personnel  director  of  Wm. 
Taylor  Son  and  Co.,  of  Cleveland;  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Mellor  and  Miss  Ruth  C.  Mellor 
of  New  York. 
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CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION 

The  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of  Cen- 
tral New  York  held  the  annual  banquet 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Syracuse 
university,  April  23,  1921.  The  affair 
was  unusually  well  attended,  forty 
Oberlinites  being  on  hand  to  do  justice 
to  the  successful  efforts  of  the  home 
economics  department  to  furnish  a 
tempting  dinner.  There  was  orchestra 
music  between  courses  and  the  usual 
singing  of  college  songs  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Robert  S.  Sargent.  Several 
violin  solos  by  Mr.  Krikor  Aiquoni,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Sargent  completed 
the  musical  part  of  the  program. 

After  the  music  Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn  ad- 
dressed the  association,  discussing  the 
present  and  future  problems  of  the  col- 
lege in  a way  which  held  the  attention 
and  interest  of  the  members  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  him.  During  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed  the  alumni  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  pledge 
support  to  those  organizations  which 
tend  to  make  Oberlin  favorably  known. 


especially  the  glee  clubs  and  the  dra- 
matic association.  An  interesting  re- 
sult of  the  meeting  was  the  planning  of 
frequent  meetings  of  a purely  social  na^ 
ture  for  the  women  members.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Gowing  Broad  offered  her  home 
for  the  first  meeting. 

The  business  session  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  James  P.  Stimson,  presi- 
dent; Miss  Elsie  C.  Eddy,  vice-presi- 
dent and  Mr.  William  G.  Jackson,  seo 
retary.  The  retiring  president.  Profes- 
sor Arthur  S.  Patterson  of  the  Univer- 
sity, received  a cordial  vote  of  appre- 
ciation for  his  two  years’  work  in  office. 

The  orchestra  tempted  the  alumni  to 
close  the  affair  with  “other  Oberlin 
amusements”  to  which  they  yielded 
with  some  hesitation,  it  is  true,  but  with 
much  promise  for  the  success  of  this 
added  feature  at  future  banquets. 


THE  ILLINOIS  ALUMNI 

Graduates  and  friends  of  Oberlin  to 
the  number  of  185  gathered  in  the  Hotel 
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LaSalle,  Chicage,  April  2 for  the  annual 
luncheon  of  the  Illinois  Alumni.  Guests 
direct  from  Oberlin  were  Miss  Klingen- 
hagen,  new  dean  of  women,  Professor 
Thomas  Graham,  Mr.  Bohn,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wirkler  and  the  Women’s  Glee 
club. 

Following  the  luncheon.  Professor 
Graham  gave  “Some  impressions  and  re- 
flections of  a freshman  professor  at 
Oberlin,”  Mr.  Bohn  spoke  briefly  on  the 
relation  of  the  alumni  to  the  college, 
making  the  first  public  announcement 
of  “Billy”  Ament’s  appointment  as  al- 
umni secretary,  and  Miss  Klingenhagen 
responded  to  the  greetings  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  Mrs.  Frederick 
B.  Smith.  Mrs.  Lillian  French  Reid 
«ang  a group  of  songs  and  all  these 
events  were  interspersed  with  music  by 
the  glee  club.  Dancing  followed  the 
program. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year:  president,  Charles  H.  Ewing, 
ex-’92;  vice-president,  Louis  E Hart, 
’93;  secretary-treasurer,  Ruth  Nichols, 
’03;  executive  committee:  C.  Dean 

Wells  ’10,  Arthur  Baker  ’ll,  Andrew  D. 
Collins  ’08,  Mrs.  Adena  Miller  Rich  ’ll. 


THE  PITTSBURGH  ALUMNA 

On  Saturday,  April  2,  the  Oberlin 
women  of  Pittsburgh  entertained  at  a 
tea,  the  Oberlin  girls  living  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  who  were  home  for  the 
spring  vacation.  Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Frost 
(Ruth  S.  Anderegg)  ’13,  was  the  host- 
ess, assisted  by  Mrs.  James  Geegan,  ’96, 
Mrs.  Ray  Dougall,  ’99,  Miss  Irene  Ra- 
ber,  ’ll,  Miss  Emma  Jones,  ’12,  and  Mrs. 
Breno  Merher  (Ethel  Raber)  ’14,.  Mrs. 
Rufus  Emery,  ’91,  was  the  honor  guest. 
’Twenty-five  women  were  present  and 
all  spent  an  enjoyable  afternoon. 

’The  object  of  the  tea  was  to  promote 
a better  acquaintance  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  alumnae  and  the  present  stu- 
dent body.  A series  of  women’s  meet- 
ings are  being  planned  for  next  year. 


FOR  WORK  AT  SHANSI 
At  commencement,  June,  1920,  the 
women  of  the  class  of  1915  decided  to 
raise  at  least  $300  per  year  for  a period 


of  five  years  for  our  Oberlin  work  in 
Shansi.  The  money  is  to  be  used  to- 
ward starting,  in  the  Women’s  School 
at  Fenchow,  a department  for  the  train- 
ing of  native  women  as  social  workers, 
for  which  there  is  a very  great  need  in 
Fenchow,  as  w'ell  as  in  other  cities. 
Miss  Cora  May  Walton,  ’15,  is  in  charge 
of  women's  work  in  the  school.  This 
year,  instead  of  the  $300  which  was 
pledged,  the  women  of  1915  gave 
$356.50,  and  showed  a great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm in  this  new  work  which  they 
are  sponsoring. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS 

’57  t. — Rev.  George  Candee  and  wife, 
Eliza  A.  (Ogden)  celebrated  their  63d 
wedding  anniversary  in  Toledo  last  Au- 
gust. Mr.  Candee  is  now  in  his  91st 
year. 

’71 — The  class  of  ’71  feels  highly  hon- 
ored by  having  among  its  living  mem- 
bers a man  who  has  a family  of  seven 
children,  all  of  whom  are  living  and  col- 
lege graduates.  If  this  is  not  a record, 
we  would  like  to  hear  of  a better  one. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  fine  if  they  could  all  join 
in  the  pageant? 

’71 — A.  S.  Burwell,  with  wife  and 
daughter,  travels  over  three  thousand 
miles  to  be  present  at  the  reunion  of  his 
class  at  Oberlin,  arriving  June  18.  That's 
the  Spirit  of  ’71. 

Bx-’71 — S.  E.  Eastman,  D.D.,  Litt.D., 
for  three  years  a member  of  the  class  of 
’71,  and  who  succeeded  T.  K.  Beecher  as 
pastor  of  Park  Congregational  church  in 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  is  now  minister 
emeritus,  writes,  “ Unless  handcuffed  or 
kidnaped  I’ll  be  there  to  join  former 
classmates  of  ’71.” 

’72  c. — Calvin  B.  Cady  is  in  charge  of 
normal  courses  In  the  Cornish  school, 
Roy  and  Harvard  streets,  Seattle,  Wash. 
He  was  for  many  years  a lecturer  in 
Teachers’  college,  Columbia  university, 
and  teacher  of  pedagogy  in  the  New 
York  Institute  of  Fine  Arts.  Earlier  he 
founded  the  music  school  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

’78,  ’81 — Marcus  B.  Fuller,  for  many 
years  a missionary  of  the  Christian  AL 
llance  in  Bombay,  India,  is  seriously  ill 
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at  a missionary  rest  home  near  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

’^7 — Dr.  W.  F.  Blackman,  formerly 
president  of  Rollins  college  at  Winter 
Park,  Fla.,  delivered  an  address  before 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence at  Chicago  on  the  subject  of  “ Su- 
gar and  Cane  Syrup  in  Florida.”  Dr. 
Blackman  has  lived  in  Florida  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  owns  and  oper- 
ates a four  thousand  acre  ranch,  and 
has  devoted  his  time  very  largely  within 
the  past  few  years  to  developing  agri- 
cultural and  live  stock  interes'ts.  He  Is 
now  actively  promoting  the  growing  of 
sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  su- 
gar cane  syrup  by  a new  process.  He  be- 
lieves from  his  own  experience  that 
Florida  has  large  areas  of  hitherto  un- 
developed land  which  is  as  well  adapted 
to  the  profitable  production  of  sugar 
and  syrup  as  land  in  Cuba  and  Hawaii. 
Extensive  areas  are  now  being  planted 
and  mills  are  to  be  installed  in  the  im- 
mediate future  for  the  manufacture  of 
white  granulated  sugar.  Dr.  Blackman 
is  a trustee  of  the  Bank  of  Winter  Park. 

’79 — Madison  W.  Beacom  of  Cleveland, 
has  sent  out  to  friends  of  his  brother, 
the  late  Col.  John  H.  Beacom,  a beautiful 
memorial  volume  commemorating  this 
American  army  officer  who  by  his  will 
arranged  that  his  estate  should  go  to 
Oberlin.  The  Alumni  Magazine  last 
year  told  the  story  of  the  Beacom  broth- 
ers and  their  gifts  to  the  college. 

’88 — C.  J.  Chamberlain  had  an  article 
Jn  the  November,  1920,  number  of  the 
Botanical  Gazette  on  " Grouping  and  Mu- 
.tation  in  Botrychium,”  embodying  the 
results  of  research  carried  on  during  the 
past  five  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Oberlin 
and  Cleveland. 

’90 — Professor  Charles  A.  Kofoid, 

head  of  the  department  of  zoology'  at 
the  University  of  California,  recently 
.gave  two  lectures  in  Oberlin.  The  sub- 
ject of  his  first  lecture  was  “The  Hook- 
worm and  Human  Efficiency.”  Pro- 
fessor Kofoid  was  a major  in.  the  med- 
ical corps  during  the  late  war  in  charge 
of  physical  examination  of  large  num- 
bers of  recruits  and  his  information  Is 


both  from  wide  observation  and  of  re- 
cent date. 

'91— The  University  of  Rochester  has 
received  a gift  of  $100,000,  subject  to  an 
annuity,  from  R.  T.  Miller,  Jr.,  of  Scotts- 
ville  and  Chicago,  fo  establish,  in  honor 
of  his  mother,  the  “ Etta  Fraser  Miller 
Loan  and  Scholarship  Fund.”  The  ob- 
ject is  to  assist  by  loans  and  gifts  ambi- 
tious but  needy  students  in  completing 
their  course  of  study  in  pursuing  gradu- 
ate work.  In  his  student  days  at  Oberlin 
college  and  Harvard  university  the  donor 
often  felt  keenly  the  need  of  such  a loan 
fund  and  the  present  gift  is,  in  part,  a 
realization  of  a student’s  day-dream. 

’94  t. — Wm.  Henry  Morton  has  returned 
to  this  country  after  spending  the  last 
eighteen  years  in  Manchester,  England, 
as  chaplain  at  the  military  hospital  in 
that  place.  His  present  address  is.  44 
Pulaski  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

’94 — B.  E.  Merriam,  who  was  in  France 
two  years  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  is 
now  working  in  Siberia  among  the  Czech 
troops.  His  address  is  care  Mr.  Russell 
M.  Durgm,  Tokiwacho  Itchome,  Yoka- 
hama,  Japan. 

’99 — Franklin  C.  Fette  is  teaching  the 
theoretical  subjects  in  the  normal  of 
physical  education  in  Peking  Teachers’ 
coliege,  Peking,  China. 

’03 — Ruth  Nichols  is  with  the  Ameri- 
can Literary  association,  78  East  Wash- 
ington street,  Chicago. 

’05 — Prof.  Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  head  of 
the  public  school  music  department  of 
the  conservatory,  was  recently  honored 
by  being  unanimously  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  National  Music  Super- 
visors’ organization  at  its  national  con- 
ference held  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  April  4-8. 
Three  members  of  the  conservatory  fac- 
ulty, Gehrkens,  Heacox  and  Frederick, 
attended  the  convention. 

’06 — Herbert  Tenney  Andrews  has 
-Changed  his  address  from  3343  Olinville 
avenue,  to  1960  Anthony  avenue.  New 
York  City. 

’06 — Franklin  P.  Schaffer  took  a law 
course  after  graduating  from  Oberlin 
and  practiced  for  some  time  in  New 
York  City.  Later  he  was  in  practice  in 
Muskogee,  Okl..  but  returned  to  New 
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York  City  some  years  ago.  His  office  is 
at  261  Broadway,  and  he  with  his  wife 
and  three  children  have  their  home  at 
129  Clove  road,  New  Rochelle,  N,  Y. 

’08  t. — A.  A.  Ebersole  is  in  Europe 
with  Mrs.  Ebersole  engaged  in  relief 
work  for  Russian  refugees  in  Germany. 
His  address  is  American  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Kochstrasse  8,  Berlin,  Germany. 

'09 — James  T.  Bi'and  of  the  law  firm  of 
Peck  & Brand,  Marshfield,  Ore.,  contrib- 
utes to  the  Oberlin  Review  for  April  22 
and  article  on  " Law  as  a Profession." 

Ex-’09 — L.  H.  Hart,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  Ohio  ball  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  inauguration  night  (referred  to  else- 
where in  this  issue)  has  recently  been 
made  manager  of  the  construction  de- 
partment of  the  National  Lime  associa- 
tion, with  offices  at  918  G street  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

'10 — Announcement  has  been  received 
recently  that  Mr.  Arnaud  C.  Marts  has 
entered  the  partnership  of  Ward,  Hill, 
Pierce  & Wells  of  New  Y'ork  City,  a firm 
devoting  itself  to  the  financing  of  col- 
leges, hospitals  and  other  philanthropic 
insitutions.  Mr.  Marts  will  have  charge 
of  the  southern  office  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

’ll — Mrs.  C.  F.  Martin  (Ruth  Moxcey) 
is  a member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Eugenics  Research  association.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  in  New 
York  January  9,  1920,  she  was  appointed 
a member  of  the  subcommittee  on  “ Mem- 
bership policy  and  nominations.” 

’14 — Harold  L.  Henderson  is  in  charge 
of  the  exhibition  committee  for  the  na- 
tional spring  convention  of  the  Society  of 
industrial  Engineers  at  Milwaukee  April 
27-29,  and  in  charge  of  the  local  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  for  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  to  be  held  in 
that  city  June  22-29. 

’15 — Florence  May  Nichols  is  teach- 
ing piano  and  harmony  in  the  American 
conservatory,  Chicago.  She  is  also  di- 
rector of  the  music  at  the  First  Congre- 
gational church  of  Maywood,  a suburb  of 
Chicago. 

’18 — On  Sunday,  March  6,  the  new  Pil- 
grim Congregational  church  of  West  To- 
ledo was  dedicated, — a splendid  Colonial 
structure  planned  for  community  serv- 


ice in  this  growing  suburb  of  Toledo. 
Tlie  pastor  is  Rev.  Herbert  F,  Loomis. 

’19 — Mary  E.  Spenc(u-  is  now  teaching 
in  the  senior  high  school,  Richmond,  Va. 

’19 — Edith  Andrews  is  teaching  this 
year  in  her  home  town,  Brentwood,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

’20 — According  to  a recent  issue  of 
the  Mt.  Union  Dynamo,  Miss  Ruby  Wyley 
is  to  have  full  charge  of  the  May  Day 
pageant  there.  Miss  Wyley  is  instructor 
ill  physical  training  and  Engiish  at  Mt 
Union  and  during  the  past  year  has  done 
much  to  promote  girls’  athletics  in  that 
institution. 

’20 — Fred  Martin,  former  football  and 
track  star  here,  has  been  named  head 
football  coach  at  Connecticut  Wesleyan 
university  for  next  year,  and  will  also 
coach  the  Wesleyan  track  team,  it  has 
been  announced  by  Dr.  Edgar  Fauver,  di- 
rector of  athletics  there.  Paul  O.  Frey, 
’20,  former  basketball  captain  and  a 
member  of  Oberlin’s  football  and  base- 
ball teams,  has  been  appointed  head 
basketball  and  baseball  coach  at  the 
same  university.  Both  of  these  men  are 
serving  their  first  year  in  the  athletic 
department  at  Connecticut  Wesleyan 
They  are  known  among  Oberlin’s  best 
athletes  and  their  rapid  rise  is  very 
creditable  to  themselves  and  the  Oberlin 
physical  training  department.  Martin 
was  a member  of  Oberlin  state  record 
mile  relay  team,  which  set  the  Ohio 
mark  of  3:24  last  spring  at  the  Big  Six 
and  was  also  captain  of  the  team. 

’20 — Wilfred  Evans  is  wdth  the  Reli- 
ance Life  Insurance  Co.,  located  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

’20 — Edward  B.  Wilber  is  a salesman 
for  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America. 
His  address  is  1334  Boatmen’s  Bank 
Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

’20 — Jane  Conrath  is  teaching  English 
in  the  Lima  (0.)  high  school. 

Former  Students 

Miss  Helen  Stover,  formerly  of  the 
academy,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr,  Wesley 
Maier  Stover,  ’78,  is  living  with  her  pa- 
rents at  Claremont,  Cal.,  and  acting  as 
private  secretary  to  the  librarian  of  Po- 
mona college. 
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MARRIAGES 

’ll — Harold  Mussey  Metcalf  and  Miss 
Anne  Seaver  Chute,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Edward  L.  Chute,  at  the  Church  of  the 
Incarnation.  New  York,  April  30.  The 
bride  is  a former  conservatory  student. 
They  will  make  their  home  in  Cleveland, 
where  Mr.  Metcalf  is  an  attorney. 

Ex-T5 — J.  Bard  McCandless  to  Sarah 
Catharine  Shuey,  on  May  10,  at  Dayton, 
O.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCandless  will  be  at 
home  after  September  1,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

’15-’16 — Lawrence  Taylor  Cowdery  to 
Ruth  Ordway  Richardson,  on  April  30  at 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.  Since  his  discharge 
from  the  army  Mr.  Cowdery  has  been 
employed  in  the  export  business  in  New 
York. 

’18-’19 — ^Arthur  Beckwith  Griffith  to 
Martha  Noble  on  May  14  at  Omaha,  Neb. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith  will  be  at  home 
after  July  1,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BIRTHS 

’13 — A.  C.  and  Mabel  Byers  Reed,  on 
Mai'ch  5,  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  a sou. 

’14 — To  J.  M.  Nutting  and  Eutha  Kopp 
Nutting,  a daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  on 
January  23,  1921,  at  Kirkland,  0.  Mrs. 
Nutting  is  a graduate  of  De  Pauw  uni- 
versity in  the  class  of  1916. 

’16 — To  Albert  H.  and  Dorothy  Will- 
iams Dunn,  on  April  23,  at  Council 
Bluffs,  la.,  a son,  Albert  Howard. 

’16-’17 — To  Reginald  Bell  and  Florence 
Boise,  on  May  3 at  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  a 
daughter,  Jane  Greer. 

’16-’18 — To  David  Paul  and  Mildred 
Willey  McClure,  on  Monday,  May  2,  a 
son,  David  Paul,  Jr. 

’17 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devere  Allen,  on 
April  18,  at  Wilton,  Conn.,  a daughter, 
Shirley  Allen. 

Ex-’17- — To  T.  W.  and  Josephine  Frey 
Phillips  on  July  11,  1920,  at  Marietta,  0., 
a daughter,  Mary  Winifred. 

Ex-’20 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Howard  of  Cleveland,  on  Wednesday, 
April  20,  1921,  a daughter.  Both  were 
former  students  here,  and  Mr.  Howard 
is  now  a writer  on  the  Plain  Dealer. 


^'^Handy  Grip^* 


is  like  putting  a new  blade  in  a 
razor — easy  and  simple.  The  soap 
itself  is  threaded  to  screw  into  the 
socket.  There  is  no  waste. 


With  Convenience  and  Economy, 
3’'ou  get  Comfort  also  in  shaving  with 
Colgate’s.  The  softening  lather  needs 
no  mussy  rubbing  in  with  the  fingers. 
It  leavesyour  face  cool  and  refreshed. 


Colgate’s  Shaving  Stick  not  only  produces 
the  most  soothing  lather  for  the  average  man 
but  it  is  a little  more  economical  in  use  than 
powder  and  much  more  economical  than 
cream.  As  we  make  all  three,  we  can  give 
you  this  impartial  advice. 


COLGATE  8c  CO. 

Dept.  212 

199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


Th*  metal  "Handy 
Gr/p, " containing  a 
trial  size  sticie/  Ce/- 
gate'i Shaving  Soap, 
sent /or  I. 'c.  IVhm 
the  trial  slick  is  used 
up  you  can  buy  the 
Ce/gate"Re//li,'* 
threaded  to  fit  this 
Grip. 


Campus  View  Beauty  Parlors 

Phone  290  31  West  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 

NOW  OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  FOR  BUSINESS 

Manicuring,  Hair  Dressing,  Curling,  Marcelling,  Shampooing,  Singeing,  Scalp 
Treatments,  Hot  Oil  Treatments 

Full  Line  of  Powders,  Perfumes,  Hair  Nets,  Hair  Pins,  Creams,  etc. 

Removal  of  Superfluous  Hair 

On  eyebrow,  nose,  ear,  chin,  neck,  arms,  hands,  limbs,  arm  pits,  with  "FLASH,” 
the  " Perfection  Hair  Eradicator.”  The  Campus  View  Beauty  Parlors  are  furnished 
with  the  most  modern  equipment  and  are  operated  by  professional  attendants. 
Also  maid  and  woman  shoe-shiner.  Writing  and  reading  rooms  are  free  to  all. 
Open  constantly  for  ladies  only  EXCEPT  Wednesday  evening  from  8 to  10,  when 
these  services  are  reserved  for  men  only. 

Regular  Oberlin  Prices  with  City  Service 

Treatment  Given  Only  by  Appointments.  Out  of  Town  Patronage  Solicited 

The  Campus  View  Beauty  Parlors 


New  Books 


The  Peace  Negotiations,  Robert  Lansing 
The  Religious  Consciousness,  James  B.  Pratt 
What  and  Where  is  God?  Richard  L.  Swain 
Highway  to  Leadership,  Margaret  Slatterly 
A New  Mind  for  a New  Age,  President  H.  C.  King  . 

The  Primary  Method  in  Church  School,  Alberta  Minikres 
True  Tales  of  the  Wierd.  Sydney  Dickinson 
The  Meaning  of  Service,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick 
Main  Street,  Sinclair  Lewis  ..... 

Old  World  Traits  Transplanted,  H.  A,  Miller,  R.  E.  Park 
Wounded  Souls,  Phillip  Gibbs  ..... 
Pipefuls,  Christopher  Morley  ..... 

Outlines  of  History,  2 vols.,  H.  G.  Wells 


?3.00 

2.50 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 

1.50 
2.00 

2.50 
2.00 
2.00 

10.50 


The  Recent  Fiction  The  Newer  Theology  The  Best  Verse 

Anything  in  Books,  at  Publishers’  Prices,  Postpaid 

A.  G.  Comings  & Son 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


BOOKS 

by  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT 


THE  ICE  AGE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  AND  ITS  BEARING  UPON  THE  AN- 
TIQUITY OF  MAN.  6th  Edition.  210  illustrations.  808  pages.  8vo,  cloth, 
?6.00,  postpaid. 

1 

SCIENTIFIC  CONFIRMATIONS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  3d  Edition. 
40  illustrations.  450  pages.  12mo,  cloth,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

ORIGIN  AND  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN.  Many  illustrations.  550  pages.  12mo,  cloth, 
$2.00,  postpaid. 

STORY  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WORK.  476  pages.  12mo,  cloth,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

SEE  OHIO  FIRST.  93  pages.  8vo,  paper,  60  cents,  postpaid. 

Published  by 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  COMPANY 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

Summer  Session,  1921,  June  24- Aug  11 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  following  departments ; 

Chemistry  English  for  foreign  Geography 

Economics  students  History 

Education  French  Latin 

English  Composition  Fine  Arts  Mathematics 

English  Literature 

The  attention  of  the  Alumni  and  of  all  teachers  is  called  to  the  opportunity  af- 
forded for  carrying  on,  graduate  work.  The  department  of  Education  offers  courses 
that  are  fully  credited  toward  the  requirements  for  State  certification.  Opportunity 
is  given  for  French,  Spanish  and  private  work  in  Italian.  No  opportunity  is  offered 
for  practice  teaching. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Session  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on 
request. 

Address  GEORGE  M.  JONES,  Secretary  of  Oberlin  College,  Oberlln,  O., 

or  E.  A.  MILLER,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session. 


Philosophy 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Zoology 


You  and  Yours 

interest  to  you  and  yours  in  the  monthly  trust  letter,  “You 
and  Yours.’’ 

Your  name  and  address  written  on  this  advertisement  and  sent  to 
us  will  place  your  name  on  our  mailing  list  to  receive  this  interesting 
pamphlet. 

Address  our  Publicity  Department. 


Zbc  Clevelanb  XTvust  Company 

Trustee  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation 


College  Trained  Women 

opportunity  to 

Enjoy  Delightful  Summer  of  Travel 

in  high  type  educational  work.  Positions  paying 

$200  to  $300  a Month 

We  finance  you.  Excellent  business  training.  Opportunity  for 
advancement  and  permanent  business  connection.  Several  summer 
positions  open  requiring  college-trained  women  30  to  45  years  of  age, 
TEACHERS  PREFERRED.  Give  age,  education,  and  experience  in 
writing  for  particulars — today. 

MR.  HOOVER 

58  East  Washington  St.  Chicago 


©berlin 

(Iou6erv>ator^  of  /Ibusic 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all  its  branches. 
Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College. 

Four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering  courses 
leading  to  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

FALL  SEMESTER  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  20. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  musical  year  book. 

CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


THE 

NEWS  PRINTING 
COMPANY 


Puhlishers 

Printers 

Binders 


PRINTERS  OF 
THE  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


BOOKS 

by  the 

Faculty 

of  the 

Oberlin  Graduate 
School  of 
Theology 

THE 

GOODRICH  BOOK  STORE 


Oberllp , Ohio 


A' B' CHASE  PIANOS 


Anna  Case 

Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 

The  popular  American  Lyric  Soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  used  the  A.  B 
Chase  Grand  in  several  of  her  triumphant  recitals 
during  the  winter.  The  beautiful,  resonant  tone 
of  the  Piano  blended  perfectly  with  her  lovely 
voice.  Miss  case  expresses  her  appreciation  for 
the  part  A.  B.  Chase  contributed  to  her  successes- 

Partridge  Inn,  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  A.  B.  Chase  Company  Feb.  17th,  1917 

Norwalk,  Ohio 
Gentlemen : 

I want  to  let  you  know  how  pleased  I have  been  to  have 
an  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  for  my  recital  here. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  are  built  with  a full  singing, 
resonant  tone,  blending  beautifully  with  the  voice.  I cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I appreciate  y'our  kindness.  With  best 
wishes  and  many  thanks. 

Gratefully  and  sincerely  yours. 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $48,000 


'We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking 
service  to  all. 

4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits 
May  we  serve  you? 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


THE 

Stieff 

ETITE 
GRAND 

for  thotc  to  whom 
quality  it  of  su> 
preme  mportaace 

Charles  M.  Stieff 
Incorporated 
315  N.  Howard  St. 
Established  1842  Baltimore.  Md. 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE.  ’88 

The  Love 
Teachers^  Agency 

Established  1><96 

Covers  all  Central  and  Western 
States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlln 
Alumni. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


r 


SCHEI5eCTAdV  works  GENERAL  tLECTRir  COMPANY 


CENERATION 


AIR  PURIFICATION 


■TRANSMISSION 


LIGHT 


JaJC  TiswBfl 
TRANSPORTATION 


P^MARINE'' ‘ 

ELECTRIFICATION 


HOME 

CONVENIENCES 


FARM  ELECTRIFICATION 


MATERIAL  HANDUNC 


for  the  Betterment 
of  Mankind 

TN  the  rush  of  present-day  living,  very  few 
of  us  ever  stop  for  a moment  to  sum  up 
the  benefits  of  modern  civilization  or  to  con- 
trast them  with  past  inconveniences. 

Electricity,  for  instance.  Marvelous,  we  say, 
but  there  we  stop.  What  makes  it  marvel- 
ous? Not  what  has  been  done,  but  rather 
what  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  It  is 
the  undeveloped  possibilities  of  this  magic 
force  which  make  the  whole  world  wonder 
what  will  come  next. 

And  it  is  the  future  which  will  determine  just 
to  what  extent  electricity  may  become  a faith- 
ful servant  of  the  public.  The  past  achieve- 
ments of  the  General  Electric  Company  are 
now  everyday  history— from  the  chaining  of 
Nature  to  create  electric  power,  to  the  vast 
number  of  ways  for  making  that  power  use- 
ful in  the  daily  life  of  every  human  being. 

Each  year  has  seen  some  new  contribution 
from  G-E  to  the  world’s  progress.  ,That  this 
will  continue  is  certain,  because  of  the  fact 
that  this  whole  organization  and  its  remark- 
able facilities  are  devoted  to  studying  the 
requirements  of  mankind  in  every  walk  of 
life  and  fully  satisfying  them  with  something 
electrical. 

95-384  I 


